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a rue MODEL HOME KIT. s 
\HOBBY HANK SEZ: 


for quick construction Framework built like real 
‘’ More fun and profit from 


=— Educational and instructive for the class- 
faabon dealer: used for mode! railroad layouts,doll « 
your hobby with these 


houses, for anyone planning to build, furnish or dec- | 
orate a future home. Ready cut parts, all sides, par- 
titions and trim full size Four sty!es, averaging 10° 
X llinches floor plan: Kit 010, Berwyn, sith dtaette * 
and flagstone porch; Kit O11, Lombard,with bay win- . 


M-4 
SHERMAN 


All the parts necessary for a complete model of the U_) 

° S. Army General Sherman Tank. Scale ¥inch to the ft.} 
Precisioned machined, ready-shaped wood parts for 
quick assembly. All parts pre-cut or die-stamped re-{ | 
quiring merely final light sanding before trim and de-¥ _ 


; a boon to the architect, real estate salesman, * 
WLHH* SPECIALS”’ 


%* WLHH=World’s Leading Hobby House 


Shell Jewelry 





Here is a complete kit with generous supply of materi- ig 


als so you can make your own shell pins, earrings, co- 
mbs, etc. Try, your hand at America’s newest and most 


fascinating hobby. Attractive box shows in color vari- , 


ous combinations possible and contains gaily colored 
shells, large and small, pin backs and blanks, earring 
backs and blanks, comb mounts, cement and tweezers 


Use this new pastime for profit & fun. Kit was designed , 


to sell at $1.00. Through mass purchasing it is made 
available to you at half price. Kit PH1,5C¢ each. 


Special! 


Ja SURPLUS MOTOR: 


A powerful permag motor qperates 
on 6 to 27 volts D.C. Has 7-pole 
balanced armature. Ball 
equipped. Current drain only 1 10 
amp. Powerful enough to drive O ° 
G gauge loco with no further reduction. 
a Small enough to be adapted to OO 
gauge. Enclosed gear reduction pro- 


duces high torque at 250 r.p.m.,. 


A perfect power source for O gauge. 
Over-all length 2345”. dia. 114”, 
shaft dia. 14” 


LUCITE ART KI 


Contain the lucite parts cut to exact 

size and diatomaceous polish to create 

attractive dishes, stands and boxes to 

enhance any home.Easily make in a few 

minutes. No tools or equipment requir- 

ed. Make ideal gifts. Big 50¢ bottle of —_ 
non-inflamable plastic cement included with each kit 
Kits alone regularly $2.50. Special offer - $3.00 value 
Kit PH6L, Cigarette Box & Perfume Stand 

Kit PH7L, Picture Frame & Wall Bracket 

Kit PHSL, Candy Dish & 2 Nut Cups 


Meh iiel me. tele) a6 
4 » PLANES 


. eee ao see ° eee ee 
Outstanding book for beginning mo- 
del-aircrafter. Complete informat- 


ion on the building of 4 flying model 


planes: glider, stick model with pro- , 


peller,stick model with ribbed wings, , 


plane weather vane, No unusual tools are needed, 
very little skill, and the cheapest of materials. 186 


pictures by America’s foremost aviation illustrator, ° 


100 pages. Book is big - 8 x 10 inches. Section on 


aerodynamics - what makes a big plane fly. Hard e 


cover. ro, o a0. 

ee . e es eees#e? 
Big new 16- ~page “CONTROLOG” for U-Control 
model flyers, 15¢; SOLID MODEL AIRPLANES, 

64 page catalog-manual, 15¢;POLK’S SHIPYARD, 
160 page boat model book (including refund coup- 
on). 35¢. 


Come in and Browse Around 
The World’s Leading Hobby odie 


It’s always open house at Polk’s Fifth Avenue “Department | 
Store of Hobbies’’in New York City.Look us up on your next 


OW; Kit O12, Wilmette, 2 corner picture windows; 


Kit O13, Kenilworth, standard 5-room type. 
Each - $1, - 


cals are applied. Wood filler and fillet putty supplied. 
Model when finished is 9-1/4"* long, 4-3/4" wide, 4"° 4 
« high, Kit PH4, $2.00. { 


bearing 


Kit PH2 ------ $4.50 ° 


eoeeer5x3rtee 


and cabin transport plus scale model ° . Attention Lionel and American Flyer railroaders! 8 


eeeeteteeeeeeeree eeteeeeeteeeee ie 


- Famous Carved Fuselage: 


Air-O-Trainer | 


-ELEVATOR 


2 aS ° Learn the principles of airplane control with this 
Latest trend is converting these to control hne ° 2Mazing, easy-to-assemble official Air Scout Air- = 
flyers. Two-in-1 plans to ae extra i/4inchto ° O-Trainer.Big 24inch wingspan profile model with 
foot model. Carved fuselage, formed cockpit . actual cockpit controls which operate ailerons,ru- 

* dders and elevators exactly as on a real airplane 
Kit PHF14, P-52....... ...$2.95 ° All parts are finished including shaped wood parts, 
Kit PHF15, —— * ready bent wires, rudder peddals and joy stick, Ill- 
Kit PHF16, P- , e ustrated ground course in flying included.Kit $1.50. 


SCULPSTONE 


eA beautiful, marble-like soapstone used centuries ag¢é 
for carving idols, ornaments, vases and the like, man 
“of which are still in existence. Rediscovered by explors 
*ers seeking new handicraft materials. Sculpstone can be 
ecarved with an ordinary pocket knife, Beautifully grains 
ed and readily oil-polished to a marble-hke finish. Pers 
“fect for the artist, hobbyist, student, craftsman, sculp 2 | 
*tor and product designer. Qualities compare with maf 
eble at a fraction of the cost. Available in various sizet 
$3.50 -slabs and blocks. Decriptive brochure, price list andy 
sufficient quantity of Sculpstone to allow. you to see howy 
“this medium handles and oil polishes........$1.00, , 


. $3. 50 


oeeeeeeewe ee @ @ 


Hobby Knife é Chest ' 


Famous X-acto kmfe sets. X-acto 
refill blade knives are standard 
* for all handicrafts.Knife chest #82 
contains 3 krifves for light,medium 
& heavy work,plus 8 assorted bla- 
des in handsome handy natural-_ 
, finish wooden chest. Knife set #51% 
* includes. all-metal knife with 5ex- 
* tra assorted blades. a 








e X7Acto Knife Chest #82.. 
X-acto Knife Set #51 


° 
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JEEP and GUN KIT : 


Make a key case & 
*cigarette case or billfold. 
4 


*Complete leather kits. No’ ‘ 
*tools needed. Practical ; Te D 
efor your own use.Delight- hil Mla ate tinh? = 

Comb. eful gifts; instructions are thorough, with choice o 
. Stitching.Cigarette case of real tooling leather,all 
Two separate complete kits in an unequalled combinat- ” parts punched, ready for lacing. Key case is very 
ion! Jeep is 5-3/4" long, built to 1" equals 22" scale * popular - 6 hook key plate and snaps already att- 

e All parts pre-cut or die-stamped. Photo-plan lnstruct: ° ached. Billfold is new flat-fold design with spaci- 

1ons. 37mm, U.S. Army anti-tank field gun is scaled 4"" *oys bill compartment, 

to foot. All necessary parts pre-shaped. Photos, 3-view «Kit PH582, Cigarette Case,.....ssssssesssseseseeen DOG 

plans and isometric drawing. Good kit for beginning , 

r model builder. Kit.PH3, 75¢. oS ee 
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eKit PH583, Key Case..........0...s005 etbscsecesenten 60¢ 

eee e e © @ we ee 
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PT BOAT 


Complete kit to build 123 inch model of the famous } 
PT ‘‘Mosquito’’ boat, These speedy, powerful pat- § 
rol boats were modeled after the design originated ¢ 
by H. S. Paine, one of England’s foremost experts { 
Powered by three 1350 h.p., 12 cylinder engines 
and are capable of travelling at 60 mph. A formid- J 
able offensive weapon. Kit has stamped propellers, } 
formed life savers, finished ventilators. Hull is §} 
pre-carved from balsa.Finished model is 34 inches 
wide, 25 inches high. Kit PH8 , $3.00. 
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. These ‘‘Hotshot’’ O-gauge quarter inch passenger ¢ 
cars are scale in detail, realistic in appearance.Kit | 
parts are cut from flawless wood stock.Use ‘trucks’ 

from your discarded cars or order as below. Spec - ° 
vd choice of open or closed end coach. Kit $3.95 ° 

knuckle coupler trucks 

ermal for interior illumination, $1.50 each; without. 
eroller contact, $1.25 each. G 
1 i 


CRAFT DEPARTMENT 102 


IPOLK’S 22 HOBBIES wm. 


CRAFT 4 
314 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY (1) 


visit. Come in and see our built-up ship models, airplanes 


and railroad exhibit, plus thousands of other hobby and mod- 


el specials. 


BONUS OFFER! 


With every order a regular size stick of Johnson’s flexible 
This emery like 
files, cleans.- is non-conductor 
for the home craftsman and model mechanic 


Plastone will be included upon request. 
stick sands, 


Ienclose §$ . Please send me postpaid the items 
listed. (Be sure to include my gift of Plastone.) 


Name 





Address 





Wonderful City 





Zone ___State______ aa 








ae 
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abby Huddle 


NE OF THE additions to PROFIT- 
O ABLE HOBBIES that many af you 
have asked for is centralized informa- 
tion on new and unusual hobby prod- 
ucts. Therefore, with this issue we are 
beginning a new department, called 
“Keeping Up With Hobby Products.” 
You'll find it on page 63. We hope 
to be able to publish this department 
every month, but if occasionally it 
does not appear, it will be because we 
did not think that material submitted 
for the department for that month 
merited your attention. There are, how- 
ever, SO Many interesting and valuable 
hobby products appearing that we feel 
sure you'll be turning to “Keeping Up 
With Hobby Products” regularly. Our 
advertising columns, of course, remain 
your best source of information on 
what to buy and where to buy it. 
“Keeping Up With Hobby Products” 
is being run strictly as an editorial 
feature, with no connection with the 
advertising department. Company and 
brand names will be used, addresses 
will be given, but no charge will be 
made to the companies and firms 
whose products are mentioned. When 
you write to any of those companies 
as a result of what you have read in 
“Keeping Up With Hobby Products,” 
we'll appreciate it greatly if you will 
mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES as the 
source of your interest in the products 
involved. Naturally, we reserve the 
right to reject any material submitted 
for “Keeping Up With Hobby Prod- 
ucts.” Our basis of selection for the 
items which go into the department 
will be exactly like that which we use 
for the rest of the editorial matter in 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES: Is the material 
interesting? Will it be of positive 
value to you? 


LS groans G. Moor: of Philadelphia 
is represented this month on 
page 22 with “Raising Worms with 
Pedigrees,” and we have another article 
by Mr. Moore on hand for an early 
issue. We asked him for some inform- 
ation about himself and here is his 
response: 

“My life, I assure you, has been for 
the most part uneventful, certainly 
non-earth-shaking. I was 17 when I 
figured I’d better join up for World 


(Continued on Page 5 ) 


THIS MONTH 


In Profitable Hobbies 


VOLUME 3 JULY, 1947 NUMBER 7 


ARTICLES 


Mushroom Magnate 

Talent Plus Clay Equals Beauty 
Adding to The Gladiolus Family 
Building Homes for Fish 
“You Have Been Awarded—” 
Raising Worms with Pedigrees 
A Winner at Cards 

King of the Speed Boatmen 
Mending Broken Beauty 
Diminutive Doll Family 
Student Stamp Salesman 

Stay at Home Secretary 


FEATURES 


Cashing In on Radio Offers 

Ten Tropical Fish You Can Raise Together 
Facts For Tropical Fish Fanciers 
Everybody’s Hobby Workshop 

Knew Your. Ping: Pacis? --......<....2.2:-.---.-----2--s-200---e0nesneeoase W. E. Golden 
Papier Mache . 
Buried Button Mystery... 

This Month’s Crossword Puzzle Award 
A Quiz in Three Colors 
Mat Craft . . . Inexpensive Hobby 
She Watches for Watch Keys 


DEPARTMENTS 


Hobby Huddle 
This Hobby World 
Hobby Bookshelf 
Hobby Parade 


Hobby Town Meeting 
Insect Supplier 
Stencil Stylist 
I Talk About Books 
Vases That Hold Memories 


Collecting Is My Hobby 
Bottle Broker 
He Counts ‘His Books by Thousands 
Book Collecting Miscellany 
Pianos for Tom Thumb 
Versatile Collector 


Hobbying in Washington 
Keeping Up with Hobby Products 


Mary Ellen Evans 
Marian E. Menshon 
George O. Pommer, Jr. 


Herbert G. Moore 
Irma H. Stuck 
Donald F. Daly 


June B. Jenkin 
Robert L. Dishon 
Helen L. Turner 


Winona Ecoff 
-George Statler 
‘Barnett Woolf 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS e MARKETS © EXCHANGES @ BUYERS @ SELLERS 





The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, cash or 
money order. All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy subject to pub- 
lisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be sure that clieck, currency or money 
order accompanies copy. Send your copy in at once and we will run it in the next available issue. 








ART, ART SUPPLIES 


ANYONE CAN LEARN to paint textiles. A 
complete course in Textile Painting by ‘“‘bar- 
bee”. No particular talent required. Make all 
your own gifts or turn this hobby into a profit- 
able pastime. Send for book, TEXTILE PAINT- 
ING — COMPLETE METHOD OF “barbee.” 
Price $1.40. Read about “‘barbee” in the De- 
cember 1946 issue of Profitable Hobbies. Ad- 
dress: Edward J. Moore Co., (Exclusive Manu- 
facturers of “barbee’’ products) 1409 Fourth 
Ave., San Diego 1, Calif. 


MONOGRAM OR INITIAL STENCILS in- 
dividually designed and cut. New and different 
letter styles. Illustrated circular free. B. C. 
Robertson, 5822-PH Park Avenue, Minneapolis 


7, Minn. 


LEARN TO MAKE Showcards and Posters. 
Complete illustrated lettering course, 21 easy 
lessons. Postpaid $2.00. Art Instruction 
Studios, 47-23rd Ave., Patterson 3, New Jersey. 


PAINT TEXTILES, NECKTIES, Blouses, 
Lampshades, Leather. Instruction Book $1.50. 
Studio, 1374 E. 8th, Brooklyn 30, New York. 


OIL PAINTINGS FOR SALE. Write, Mrs. 
Mary Collins, R. 2; Watervalley, Ky. 


DECORATED WITH TEXTILE PAINT. Free 
hand designs—Organdy Hostess aprons $2.50 
and $3.00. Bridge sets organdy cover, colored 
linene napkins $4.00. Linen Place Mat Sets of 
four authentic bird or wild flower design $3.00. 
Matching linen Chair and Davenport sets 
$15.00. Linen Handkerchiefs $1.25. Kitchen 
towels 75c. Will decorate your light colored 
Head and Neck Scarfs, Dickeys and Blouses, 
large design $3.50. Small design $2.50. In- 























dicate preference of design. Bertha Fagen 
Studio, Stanley, Iowa. 
BEAUTIFUL STENCILING, lunch cloths, 


Send only wash materials, silk or 


scarfs, etc. 
Mrs. Fred 


cotton, in white or pastels only. 
Glaze, Antelope, Mont. 


BE EXCLUSIVE with handpainted hankies pure 
Irish linen. Individually made and each a dif- 
ferent flower. Washable and of good size with 
name or initial, if desired. 9 inch $1.00, 12 
inch $1.50, hemstitched, postpaid. Lee Pelton, 
8500 Chalmers, Van Dyke, Mich. 


STENCILS—READY-CUT for Fabric Painting. 
Handkerchiefs, Scarfs, Luncheon Cloths, Blouses, 
etc. Free illustrated catalog, nearly 100 design 
eee. Marie Towle, 617 Mulberry, Des Moines, 
owa. 

FREE CATALOG of Cartoon Markets, Cartoon- 
ing Courses, Artist’s books and materials. Write 
now. Lawrence Publications, Box 22-D, New 
York 23, New York. 

14 CARTOON LESSONS, Money making plans 
—Markets, $1.00. Cartoon Studio, 1402 Charles, 
La Crosse, Wis. 




















BOOKS 


PARENTS, TEACHERS, Camp _ counselors, 
child guidance centers—all sincerely interested in 
children will want the Rainy Day Playbook—A 
treasury of juvenile handicraft, hobbies, games, 
etc. Will keep the youngsters mentally and 
constructively occupied by themselves or with. 
friends for countless hours. An inspirational 
necessity for idle indoor hours—rainy days, train 
trips, convalescent periods and especially vaca- 
tion times. Reasonably priced at 25c. Excel- 
lent gift. OMNICRAFT HOBBY PROJECTS, 
14 East 96th Street, Brooklyn 12, New York. 





“FLAGS OF AMERICA”—Story, History, Amer- 
ica by Flags—Making Old Glory—Manual cover- 
ing proper display, respect. Handsome Cloth 
Bound $1.00—Profitable portunities with 
order. Parceli, 2701 Main, Elkhart, Ind. 


PROFIT IN HOME Typing! 40 Plans to earn 
full or spare time at home, in City or Country. 
Book $1.00. E. H. Baxendale, 44 Fairlawn St., 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN: Little Squeegy 
Bug; Catalog No. 3HB22-A, $1.00 each. Rosy 
Nose; Catalog No. 3HB23-A, $1.00 each. Chick- 
en Chuck; Catalog No. 3HB24-A, $1.00 each. 
Written and illustrated by Bill and Bernard 
Martin, nationally famous for their delightful 
children’s books. All books sent postpaid in 
U Send cash, check or money order to: 
Home Buyer’s Book Store, 14 East 24th Street, 
Kansas City 16, Missouri. (Add 2% Sales Tax 
in Missouri). 








DOLLS—WALNUT HEADS, made and dresseq 
e order. Fisher, 112 Middlefield, Middletown, 
mn. 





Dolls: CORN COB HEAD, 75c. Doll with wir 
arms and legs $1.50. Maria Chenault, Castalian 
Springs, Tenn. 

IRISH COLLEEN DOLL for collectors. Eight 
inch composition doll, hand painted features, 
Stands alone, real hair in beautiful shade of red, 
Charmingly dressed in Irish 
white apron. Three-Fifty each postpaid.. Satis. 
faction guaranteed or your money refunded, 
Send your order with remittance to House of 
Dolls in Santa Claus Land, Santa Claus, Indiana, 


DOLLS FROM SEA TO YOU. Lobster Shell 








Dolls $2.00. Crab Shell Dolls $1.25, Cork | 
Dolls $1.00. Plastic Clothes Pin Dolls 50¢, 


Ericko, West Springfield, Mass. 


FOSSILS 


PACKET FOSSILS, 25c. George Bryant, R, 
1-H, Alton Sta., Ky. 


GEM MAKING 


GEM MAKING—Fascinating! Profitable! Free 
equipment catalog, or send 25c¢ for complete 
Instruction Book. Lapidary Company, 1545 
West 49th, Seattle 7, Wash. 


GREETING CARDS 


15 CARDS, EVERYDAY, Aill-occasion, box 
$1.00. Personal Postals 100 for $1.00. L. 
Dalke, 775 Bennett, Luzerne, Pa. 


HANDCRAFT 


FELT NOVELTIES MADE AT HOME for 
Pleasure’ and Profit-New Sampler package cor: 
tains pin holder, clever animal lapel gadgets, 
bolero, bridge table cover, etc., patterns. Gen- 
erous portions of Felt in ten colors, Feltex 
cement, assorted, applique cut-outs, batten, book- 






































let, pins, chart. Packaged, delivered $1.25. The | 


Felt Crafters, Feltcraft Dept., Plaistow 13, N. H. 
HOBBY SUPPLIES 











COOK BOOK, SMORGASBORD, 192 pages, 
spiral binding. 570 signed recipes. Additional 
ones. Diagram, large quantities, dinner menus, 
garnishes, appetizers, children’s section, hints, 
etc. Postpaid $1.50. Mrs. C. R. Thompson, 
Worthington, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


QUICK PROFITS selling full or part time, in- 
dividualized buckles, belts, cap badges, tie 
holders, uniform shirts, caps, ties. Choice of 
thousand emblems. Sure repeat orders. Easy- 
selling outfit offer. Write HOOK-FAST COM- 
PANY, Dept. 26, Roanoke, Virginia. 
UNPAINTED PLAQUES and Statues Ic up. 
Variety of Samples $1.00. Free list. Plastex 
Products, 1141 Manhattan Ave., Brooklyn 22, 
New York. 


EARN LARGE PROFITS in your back yard, ci 
lot or few acres raising plants, animals, poul- 
try, novelties, birds, or bees. Unlimited demand. 
RICH HOME BUSINESS. Complete, 10-lesson 
instruction course showing how, with personal 
help, $3.00. Adams Service, 1009 South 
Seventh, Waco, Texas. 


LEARN TO MAKE Beautiful mirrors from ordi- 
nary window glass for as little as 3c per foot. 
More than 10 methods, and other silvering data 
for only $1.00. TES-CO ENTERPRISES, P. O. 
Box 189-PH, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


BUTTONS 


START A BUTTON Collection. An_assort- 
ment of old buttons, goofies, stencil and ringer 
buttons for $1.25. e folio “The Beginning 
Button Collectors Guide,” $1.00. O’Rourke, 
214 York Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


CONTESTS 


SURPRISE YOURSELF by winning a prize! 
$1,000 checks, Free automobiles and valuable 
merchandise. Here’s how and where to win 
your share! Enclose 3c stamp. National Con- 
test Bulletin, Box 2685-H, Miami 31, Florida. 









































WHITTLER’S SUPPLIES — Redi-cut blanks, 
special woods, tools, etc. ‘‘Old’? Whittler, 1402 
Charles, La Crosse, Wis. 


MODELING MIX—Model light weight animals, 
flowers, puppet heads. 25c for trial package, 
Duerkob Puppeteers, 6915 Marquette, St. Louis 
9, Mo. Puppet Materials, Stages. ’ 


INDIAN RELICS 


INDIAN RELICS—large list 3c. Grutzmacher, 
Mukwonago, Wis. 


INDIAN RELICS, CURIOS, 4 very fine ancient 
Indian Arrowheads $1.00. 4 tiny perfect bird 
arrowheads $1.00. 1 Ancient Stone Tomahawk 
$1.00. 2 Flint Skinning Knives $1.00. 1 Large 
Flint Hoe $1.00. 2 Spearheads $1.00. 10 Ar 
rowheads from 10 ‘states $1.00. 20 Damaged 
Arrowheads $1.00. 10 Fish Scalers $1.00. 10 
Hide Scrapers $1.00. 4 Perfect Saw edged ar- 
rowheads $1.00. The above 11 offers $10.00 
Postpaid. List free. Lear’s, Box 569, Galves- 
ton, Texas. 























JEWELRY 


SEQUIN EARRINGS, $1.00 pair. Mrs. Orville 
Olson, Cortland, Il. 


REALISTIC BUTTERFLY PIN—Durable, any 
color. Helen Johns, Mandarin, Fla. 


MAGIC 


MAKE MAGIC YOUR HOBBY for fun or 
profit. Send 25c for “MAGIC IS FUN”? maga- 
zine and large catalog of magical apparatus. 
aoeniee Pub. Corp., 152 West 42nd St., New 
ork. 


MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 


MINERAL AND FOSSIL COLLECTORS! Read 
The Earth Science Digest—the newest most pro- 
gressive publication in the earth science field. 
$2.00 for one year. Sample eoey 25c. Write 
Dept. PH, Box 57, Omaha 3, Nebraska. 



































DOLLS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous people, fictional 
characters. True to life modeling of heads, 
hands, done in composition. Dressed in au- 
thentic costume. Send for price list. Stamp 
please. Lewis Sorensen, 1401 So. Eastside 
Street, R. 4, Olympia, Wash. 

DUSKY DANCERS: Irresistible, colorful, $2.00 
pair. Sara Manbeck, Ankeny, Iowa. 











INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS, Delaware 
laws. Many advantages, free details. Tax Re- 
search. Bureau, Inc., Delaware Trust Building, 
Wilmington, aware. 

WANTED: Miniature creation such as village, 
garden or circus, etc., suitable for travel exhibi- 
tion. State whether for e or lcase. Jo-Bee 
Co., 1023 Fox Bldg., Detroit 1, Mich. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


green dress and | 
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OUTDOOR HOBBY OR PROFITABLE BUSI- 
NESS Gathering Herbs, Roots, Barks, Flowers, 
Grasses, etc. 200% varieties bring ‘high 
prices. Complete directory of buyers, addresses 
and full instructions $1.00 a ny J. Kelly 
“Herbcraft’’, eon whe H-20 


you CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks. 
Catalog 10c. John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

LEARN VENTRIL 
particulars. Smith, 
Peoria, 

EXPERT TYPING DONE, legal, personal, or 
book length. Write for rates. Box 303, Wini- 
gan, Mo. 

MORE THAN 100 FORMULAS and household 
secrets. Articles you can label fag sell at BIG 
PROFITS. Big dollar value, only 25c coin or 
stamps. —TES-CO., Box 189-PH, Wilkes Barre, 
Pa. 

FOR SALE: PARROT Wall Brackets for sun- 
room or porch, $2.25; Wren houses, 60c, Lawn 
and pool ornaments, $2.25;. Turkish pelle ced 
stands, $1.35. Chalk’s Novelties, Hamilton, Mo. 


A BARREL WILL GROW 50 Strawberry plants, 
each plant producing at least one quart berries. 
Grow gallons of strawberries in a barrel. De- 
tailed instructions 25c. Clara they MacKay 
Alberta, Canada. 


RUBBER MOLDS FOR PLASTER CASTING 
i= up. Mary Anderson, 1331 Schley, Butte, 
ontana. 


BEAUTIFUL PETRIFIED WOOD. Nice assort- 
ment, various sizes and shapes $1.00 postpaid 
in U. S. A. Mrs. Carl Childers, Dublin, Texas. 


NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


STRIKING RAG RUGS Beautiful colors, 24x48 
inches. $2.00 Postpaid. Blind Weaver, Joseph 
Keen, 936 Federal St., Camden, New Jersey. 


NEEDLEWORK SUPPLIES: Catalog Number 
2HB217-A; Puritan Bedspread Cotton, 250 yard 
balls, 27c each; 4 balls for $1.00. Catalog No. 
2HB216-A, Embroidery Floss, 35 eight-yard 
skeins, assorted colors, $1.00. Catalog No. 
2HB9824M-A, Daisy No. 30 ecru or white 
crochet thread, 50c per 500 yard skein with 
FREE directions for ged ineapple Doily 
design, 14 inches tip to ti All orders sent 
postpaid in U. S. Send ca: check or mone 
order to: Home rea Stores, 14 East 24 

som Kansas _ City Missouri. (Add 2% 
Sales Tax in Mon gg 








UISM, 3c — brings 
pt. 605, 801 Bigelow, 



































FELT BY THE YARD: Catal Number 
2HB225-A, 75% Virgin Wool, Black, Blue, 
—° Green, binge and or hite, high ” quality 
elt a .. ven ers sent post- 
paid in U. re ie check or money order 
to: Home | hey Stores, 14 East 24th Street, 
Kansas City 16, Missouri. (Add 2% Sales Tax 
in Missouri). 

QUILTING? VELVETS, thread, Ducking, de- 
signs. Free lists. Rainbow, Decherd, Tennessee. 


ASSORTED CROCHETED. LAPEL Ornaments 
50c each. Vera Lachelt, Janesville, Minn. 





HAND WOVEN NEEDLE CASES $1.25. Pin- 
cushions $1.10. Esther Bailey, Euclid Beach 
Trailer Pk., Gop 10, Ohio. 

FOR SALE: age CROCHETED, —_ 
bedspread g5"95" eg Ross. design. 

Fred Majors, 117 So. 8th St., Columbus, Miss. 
HOOKED RUG FRAMES. Make hooked rugs 
in your own home for fun or profit. Complete 
low-cost frame, instructions and all equipment 
furnished. Write for free information. Rugcraft, 
704 Land Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


NOVELTIES 


goto pen eran ge ad free 

ist: novelty t peppers, oes, pitchers, 
vases, dogs, cats, horses, elephants, pigs, mis- 
cellaneous. Weinstein’s Gift a 229 S. 
Washington Street, Peoria 2, Illinois. 
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thalles is. RABBITS, roftable industry” pe 
chillas is a B mire Oh tal lustry. Ty 
zine 10c. : 25c. 
Book and m 
Address: Sina Stock 
River, New York. 


CHOICE HEALTHY CANARY Males, excel- 
lent song, assorted colors, $10.00 each. Mrs. 
Charles Miller, Hemingford, Nebraska. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS CHEAP. Cata 
logue. Paramount, PC-313 East Market, Wilkes 
Barre, Penna. 

MAKE OFFER FOR only record made b 
Rudolph Valentino. The Wind-a-Meer, 1391 
Euclid Avenue, E. Cleveland 12, Ohio.’ 


wy Bane Ae one year ne year $1.00 
sek Petes Dept. 24, Pearl 

















BEADED BROOCHES, exclusive deal » beauti- 
ful gifts, only $1.00. Specify color. Not sold in 
stores. Money refunded within 5 days if not 
satisfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 

EARN MONEY AT HOME —Assemble colorful 
handmade jewelry! Dollar starts you. Free de- 
tails. Plastic Works, 712 Kimball, Danville 21, 
Illinois. 

METALIZE BABY SHOES for pleasant profits. 
Complete instruction folio ——— several 
methods only $1.00 postpaid. O ENTER- 
PRISES, Box 189-PH, Wilkes Phat Pa. 
ASSEMBLE AND SELL colorful modern but- 
toncraft jewelry. Fast sellers, profitable. In- 
struction course, sales plan and beginner’s kit 
$1.25. O’Rourke, 214 York Street, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

MIDGET BIBLE, 64 Selected Pages, size of post- 
age stamp. 2 Samples 25c, Quantity $6 per 
100. Cameramen, 542F 5th Ave., New York 19, 
New York. 

VIOLET CORSAGES—Carefully made of lus- 
trous chenille. Life-like leaves, ribbon bow, 
cellophane bag, 50c postpaid. Mary Ellen Bellah, 
Box 824, St. Jo, Texas. 


OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 


CASH for OLD, BROKEN JEWELRY. Highest 
prices paid immediately. Mail gold teeth, 
watches, rings, silverware, diamonds, spectacles. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Information free. Rose 
Smelting Co., 29-PH East Madison, Chicago. 


PATTERNS, PLANS 


HOMADE GAME DESIGNS for those who like 

to make things. Comprehensive drawings 50c, 

ar Write Pie List. Johannes, Brightwood, 
ass. 


COLORFUL, fe aay Ss Pennsylvania Dutch 
or Norwegian Designs. For Needlework, Paint- 
ing. Trace onto furniture, walls, fabrics, etc. 
Four large sheets each set. Designs, Borders 
galore, many sizes. Color guide, instructions. 
Kither set $1.00. B. C. Robertson, 5822-PH 
Park, Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
































RURAL KNITTERS: Charts and directions— 
changes in sizes—sent to experienced knitters 
who wish _ instruction. Irene Hamilton, 
944-42nd St., Oakland 8, Calif. 

PRINT TIE APRON, Crocheted doily, pot 
holder, $1.25 postpaid.: Minnie wallen, 
Glenmary, Tenn. 





COMFORTABLE LAWN CHAIR plans 10c. 
Also plans for Concrete Block Machine, Kitchen 
Cabinets, Toys, etc. Free list. Masterprint Co., 
White Building, Buffalo, New York. 

EASY TO MAKE thirteen inch doll pattern 15c. 
Pair boy and girl 25c. Mrs. Ernest N. Foster, 
4078 Verona St., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


6-8 EXPOSURE ROLL developed, printed 25c. 
Complete a 2 card and 
with order. Your choice negatives make splen- 
did enlargements, 2—5x7 
dull $1.00. Westex Photo Laboratories, 
4398-H, Fort Worth 6, Texas. 
NEGATIVES ENLARGED and hand colored in 
oil. 5x7 $1.25, 8x10 $1.50. from 
photograph 50c extra. Give color details. Donna 
Pelton, 8500PH Chalmers, Van Dyke, Mich. 
LIFELIKE PORTRAITS: Pencil $5; Charcoal 
$10; Mounted. Send clear photo today. Paul 
Tasch, 605 West 112th St., New York 25, 
New York. 
LOVELY OIL COLORING. 8x10” or smaller 
portraits $1.50. Enclose colored magazine sample 
hair, eyes. Marie’s Studio, 4601 Garrison, 
Dallas 16, Texas. 


PLAQUES 


HAND PAINTED wall plaques, stamp please 
for list. W. A. Berry, 12352 S. Sangamon, Chi- 
cago 43, Ill. 

UNPAINTED PLAQUES, variety pieces, 12 for 
$1.00 this month. Retail from 10c to $1.50, 
painted. Painting instructions with order if re- 
quested. H. & S. Art Studio, 2540 Park Ave., 
Detroit 1, Mich. 





























PLASTIC 


PLASTIC COATED GARMENT BAG: — 
coated, floral pattern, dust-proof with zi 
convenient for garment storage, metal e 





with hanger. Rose and blue. cellent sa 
—$4.98 each. Sent aid in U. S. Send 
check or money ler to: Home Buyer’s Stores, 


14 East 24th Street, Kansas City 16, 
(Add 2% Sales Tax in i). 

PLASTIC BY THE YARD: White, blue, ne 
oice of color. All over 
checks and floral aay 23 


No. 2HB230-A 3 3*s SSS 
paid in U. S. Send cash, 
to: Home Buyer’s Stores, 14 East 24th Street, 
Kansas City 16, Missouri. (Add 2% Sales Tax 
in Missouri). 

PLASTONE, PLASTIC reinforced plaster. _ 
strength, natural color, water resistant, durable 
Efam Plastic Company, Dept. E., Moorestown, 
New Jersey. 











IRISH LINEN Handkerchiefs for tatting 35c 
each, prepaid. Ruth Pitts, Corinth, New York. 
COLORFUL CROCHETED COASTER sets, 
aprons and purses. Kiehl, 2917 Fourth N. W., 
Canton 3, Ohio. 


HAND-WOVEN BABY BOOTEES for your 
gift shop. Fast seller. 35c pr. wholesale. Others 
at 75c pr. Sample sent on request. Hamilton 
Handknits, 944-42nd St., Oakland 8, Calif. 


PATCHWORK APRONS Made Pre-war prints 
$1.00 each. Mrs. Esther Grove, Box 133, Ox- 
ford, Indiana. 


YARN FOR KNITTING, Crocheting baby 
things, some slightly soiled. Price reasonable. 
es Gilley, 5259 E. 10th, Indianapolis, 
ndiana. 


CANADIAN HAND MADE Hooked Rugs, . size 
18”x36”, $2.25. Francoise Bourassa, St. Bar- 
nabe North, Ct. Maurice Co., Quebec, Canada. 


FINE QUALITY COTTON PRINTS — New; 
from dressgoods. For making patchwork quilts, 
potholders, pin cushions, pillow tops, applique, 
etc. Package to make about 500 pieces for $1.00 
postpaid. Sample packet for 25c. National 
Home Supply Co. B347,,Beaver Falls, Pa. 
CROCHETING: Pot Holders $1.00 set. Hanky 
edges 50c wu colors. Postpaid. Mrs. 
Leroy Stoffera. in, 1016 Lake Street, Mankato, 
inn. 




















PERIODICALS 


FOR SALE National Geographic Magazines 
Five for $1, postpaid. Refundable. Educational 
Entertaining. George Parkell, 1048 Main 
Street Charleston, W. Va. 

BOOK & MAGAZINE EXCHANGE. Hobby 
Publication. Sample copy 10c. Clifford Jones, 
1210H Dudley, Utica, New York. 

Is YOUR HOBBY appeal a American Ca- 
nary Magazine. $2.00 ear, 12 issues. 
American Canary, 2839 «Halsted (PH), Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. 











PRINTING, SUPPLIES 


CUT PRINTING COSTS. 1,000 offset 8x11 
pre $3.95; 5,000 $15.75; Larger quantities 
ess, hour service; samples, price list free. 
Fidelity Company, Parkersburg 4, W. Va. 
MIMEOGRAPHING—Also Stencils, Inks. Sup- 
plies. Stowe, Box 398-PH, Bartlesville, Okla. 


RADIO, ELECTRICAL 


ELECTRIC PENCIL: Writes, Engraves all 
Metals, $1.00 potspaid. Beyer Mfg., 229-M 
Dixson Blvd., Uniontown, Penna. 














PERSONAL 


BOOK MATCHES ... your name, address, or 
initials. 50—$1.25 aid. Samples free. Pied- 
mont Press, 749 S. Plymouth, lechester 8, N. Y. 


PET STOCK 


60 VARIETIES—Pigeons, nj Guinea Pigs, 
Pheasants, Peafowls, Doves, P: ts, etc. — 
logue 10c. Jas. Houck Company, Tiffin, 
BUDGERIGARS TAME Ta ATS = 
prospective talkers $5.00 up. See Profitable 
Hobbies Oct., 1946 page 40. Write for infor- 
mation. Cedar Crest Aviary, Creston, Iowa. 














SHELLCRAFT 


SHELL JEWELRY SUPPLIES. Wholesale only. 
McFarland’s, Dept. C, Sarasota, Fla. 








SHELLCRAFT — Beginners. Kit, earrings, 
brooches, instruction: 2.00. So Enterprises, 
60-90 68th Avenue, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 





SHELLS FOR MAKING ae jewelry, shell 
novelties. A mixed sample qpaetecs includ- 
ing foundations only $2.00. Also large Orna- 
mental Shells. Sea wos Products, 3239 Park 
Street, Jacksonville 5, 


This pi a Continued 
On Page 4 






























































SHELLCRAFT 
Continued From Page 3 





DO IT WITH SEA SHELLS, Attractive gg 
—Big Profits—Free Instruction with $2.00 Kit. 
Werts, 1429 56th Avenue, Oakland 3, Calif. 

NEWEST BOOK for advanced Shell Workers 
$1.00. Supplies, hand-made jewelry. Beginners 
a $2.00. K. Kadel, Box 124, Atascadero, 











NEW MONEY MAKING SHELLCRAFT KITS! 
Chatelaine Gardenia $1.00. Violet Spray 
Brooch $1. a Cameo Brooch, Earrings $1.00. 
Big Jewelry Making Kit $3. 50. Illustrated In- 
struction Booklet 35c. Free wholesale price list. 
a, 3027% 6th Street So., St. Petersburg, 








on SHELLS. Florida and foreign. Largest 
variety, lowest prices in Florida. 25 named 
Florida shells $1.00. Lists for stamp. A. Hyatt 
Verrill, Lake Worth, Florida. 


SHELL JEWELRY—Easy to make—easy to sell— 
highly profitable—lots of fun. ginners kit, 
containing all materials and illustrated instruc- 
tions for making six colorful brooch and earring 
sets, sent postpaid for only $3.00. Free oor list 
of shellicraft supplies, free monthly signs. 
Don-Dee Shellcraft Industries, P. O. Box 1183H, 
Orlando, Florida. 
BEAUTIFUL HAND MADE ORIGINALS— 
Shell Brooches $2.00, Earrings $1.00, Lapel 
Shell Sprays $1.50. Place Cards and Tallies, 
shell decorated $1.00 dozen. Book Matches, 
shell decorated $1.00 ager Shell Dolls $1.50, 
Sachets 35c, Dainty Legal! rons $1.25. State 
color on any selection. eresa’s Gifts, 230 
Spruce, Minneapolis, Oley 


STAMPS, COINS 


115 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c. 500, $1.25. 
1000, $2.50. Prof. Harris, Belleview, Florida. 
NICE PREMIUM Given applicants requesting 
our numbered approval service. ompson, 
4925 W. 97th Street, Inglewood, Calif. 
MORGAN DOLLARS, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 
1882, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 
1897, 1898. All S. Mint Uncirculated $2.00 
ea. ILLUSTRATED 80 page retail catalogue 
eg COINS 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake 9, 
tah. 

100 DIFFERENT HUNGARY I15c. Ask for 
mags on approval. Randall, Dansville 4, New 
or 


FOREIGN STAMP BUSINESS, old approval 
sheets. Catal value $950. 00. Make offer. 
The Wind-a- ow 13919 Euclid Avenue, E. 
Cleveland 12, 

RARE TaPANESE™ INVASION MONEY, 1000- 
Pesco bills, used by the Army of General Yama- 
shita on the Island of Luzon. Only 25c for 
each 1000-Pesco bill. J. McKeever, 7620 S. 
Lowe Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


ms an rama 


$46 FROM ARE FOOT of Plywood; Jig- 
saw necessary. Seat Home Business. Write, 
Woodarts, X8, Bridgewater, Mass. 

































































DEALER'S DIRECTOR 


Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 
(noncancellable). Six times $15; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to pub- 
lishers approval. 


FLORIDA 
SEA SHELLS, CRAFT SUPPLIES, “neg 
TIONS, for making more than 110 items of 
jewelry and novelties, from sea shells, fish scales 
and plastics, without tools or experience. Beau- 
tifully photographed. Learn—earn within a week. 
$1.00 a copy postpaid. House of Gifts, Box 
4550-D12, Coral Gables, Fla. 


KANSAS 
TRIS, PEONIES & POPPIES--Free ‘World's 
Largest Iris Listing.”” Now growing over 1400 
varieties, best of the old and choice of the new, 
ag 10c each and up. Fair Chance Farm, 
Sta. , Beloit, Kansas. 


MICHIGAN 
MAKE MONEY PAINTING and selling un- 
finished es and wall plaques. We have 











something different. Lists and painting instruc- 
tions ~~ Wards Studio, 15275 Lappin Avenue, 
» Michigan. 


Detroit 5 





























































Making toys is the hobby of S. Parker Richards of Twin Falls, Idaho. One 
of his most popular creations is the pegboard which provides many hours of 
enjoyment for his grandson, Harvey Richard Cook. When reversed the pegboard 
becomes a blackboard. Harvey often declares that “Santa Claus is my grandpa.” 








A hobby of making miniature rep- 
licas of windmills, started by Joe 
Kaczmarek in his native Poland, has 
continued to keep him busy in his 
spare time since he came to the 
United States. Kaczmarek, who now 
lives in Chicago, has made several 
hundred windmills, the largest of 
which stands on top of a friend’s 
garage, and, supported by a ball bear- 
ing pivot, turns into the wind no mat- 
ter what direction the wind blows, 
just as the large windmills do. 


Herbert J. Reinohl of 1356 First 
Avenue, San Diego, collects used trans- 
portation tickets from all over the 
world. His collection of stubs now 
totals more than 100,000. A recent 
addition is a set of four London bus 
tickets with an interesting history. 
A couple traveling from one station to 
another received tickets Kt 4566 and 
Kt 4567. Several hours later on their 
return trip on a different bus they 
received tickets with the identical num- 
bers. London transport officials say 
this could happen once in 7,020,000 





times for similar journeys on the same 
day. 


Painting pictures of locomotives 
and trains is the hobby of William L. 
Greenway of 2125 Gladstone, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. A postal clerk, Green- 
way has always loved trains. So, when 
he decided to take up painting about 
eighteen months ago, it was natural 
that he should decide to specialize in 
railroading scenes. Recently a Louis- 
ville bank featured a display of Green- 
way’s work. When he retires from his 
postal duties, he intends to devote all 
of his time to his hobby. 


Joe E. Brown, movie actor and star 
of the Pulitzer Prize Play, “Harvey,” 
whose hobby is making people laugh, 
is also a collector of rare trophies from 
the sports world. Among his collection 
of prized possessions are the famous 
bat used by Babe Ruth to swat out his 
60th homer in one season and the 
gloves Jack Dempsey used to knock 
out Jess Willard. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
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Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 1) 


War I in order to have something to 
tell my grandchildren when I was 
bouncing them on my knee. I returned, 
collected a diploma from Princeton, 
and then settled down to a quiet, 
peaceful life as a dignified business 
executive, first with a wholesale food 
company, then in the hosiery manu- 
facturing business, finally in newspaper 
work. Then along came World War 
II, and there I was back in uniform. 
I hope that’s the final chapter to my 
military career. 








Herbert G. Moore 


“But my hobby has always been 
writing. I think I was about seven 
years old when I penned my first story, 
which no one but myself ever saw—I 
hope. I continued this pastime later 
in business life, writing little dities in 
my spare time without too much suc- 
cess. I might say—without any success. 
But when on terminal leave following 
World War II, I decided to give writ- 
ing a more serious try. 

“To date, I have sold nearly 60 
articles to 18 different magazines, in- 
cluding the ‘Saturday Evening Post,’ 
‘Liberty,’ ‘Hygeia,’ ‘National Republic,’ 
etc. Nothing phenomenal, but just 
enough to keep me plugging away. It’s 
a lot of fun—even if I don’t make 
much money. ; 

“I think everyone should have a 
hobby. But sometimes the hobby 
reaches a point where it promises to 
be more profitable than the regular 
bread-and-butter job. When that time 
comes, why not switch horses—change 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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DOES ALL 


LOW PRICE? 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN YEARS! 
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CLEANING 





ANOTHER 
BIG VALUE! 


CcASCO 
ELECTRI-CRAFT 


steel chest. 
$32.95 value 





POWER TOOL KIT, 
complete with 36 
acessories in fitted 





for only $22.50 








CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION - 





A aie Real fractional 
cS , horsepower 
Wg Kit y AC-DC Electric 
C4 Motor 


ZB New portable 
all-purpose Electr-O-Tool Kit 


FOR MECHANICS, HOBBYISTS, HOME CRAFTSMEN 


Speed your work on wood, metal, glass, plastics, leather with this 
professional all-purpose tool. More exclusive features than any 
other tool on the market. Long life, powerful 20,000 RPM motor 
in unbreakable plastic case, oil-less bearings, air-cooled. Exclusive 
built-in finger grip for perfect control in fine detail work. Weighs 
only 12% oz. Fully guaranteed. Complete with 20 precision-made 
accessories in fitted chest. Hobby or professional work is easier 
with this whole shop full of tools in one. Do hundreds of jobs by 
simply changing the versatile accessories. 

Buy at your dealer’s today. If he cannot supply, write direct to 
factory giving dealer’s name. Free descriptive literature on request. 

















SPECIAL LOW PRICE OFFER 


Price of power tool 
alone . . $14.95 


Book . . . $ 8.50 
Total value $23.45 


ALL 21 PIECES 
FOR ONLY $14.95 











CASCO 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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ABOUT A NEW HOBBY 
MATERIAL 


WORKING WITH PLEXIGLAS (71 
pages; Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia; 
$1.50). 


Reviewed by Karl Sabot 


HOUSANDS OF WAR WORKERS and 

members of the armed forces be- 
came acquainted with the plastic, Plexi- 
glas, during the recent war. They were 
quick to realize its hobby possibilities, 
but because it is a comparatively new 
product few persons knew much about 
its properties and working character- 
istics. Now the makers of Plexiglas, the 
Rohm & Haas Co., have issued an il- 
lustrated manual designed to supply 
the information sought by thousands of 
eager hobbyists. 


Plexiglas appeals to the home crafts- 
man because of its clarity, strength, 
light weight and ease of forming. 
When heated to a temperature some- 
thing above the boiling point of water 
it becomes pliable and can be formed 
to any shape, as if it were rubber. If 
held in the new shape until it cools, 
it retains the new shape, but if ‘re- 
heated it returns to its original form, 
and can be used again to form differ- 
ent pieces. Its brilliance and transpar- 
ency make possible unusual and beau- 
tiful effects attained by faceting, edge- 
lighting and light-piping, and it may 
also be dyed into a variety of beautiful 


colors. 


HE SUBJECTS COVERED in this 
manual include storing and heating 
Plexiglas, cleaning it, cutting and ma- 
chining, finishing operations, forming 
it, joining it, design, sheet specifica- 
tions of Plexiglas, and a list of ma- 


terials, supplies and equipment for 
fabricating the plastic. Sources of these 
various supplies are also listed. 

The various projects which can be 
made with Plexiglas are seemingly al- 
most boundless. They are restricted 
only by the skill of the hobbyist and 
the limits of his imagination. So that 
the beginner may get off to a good 
start the manual includes designs for 
a number of articles particularly suited 
to fabrication in Plexiglas. They in- 
clude a necktie clip, broom holder, 
money clip, small tray, crumb tray, 
cigarette box, pen and pencil tray, 
salad and canape tongs, photograph 
frame, towel rack, letter file, coat hook 
and several others. : 

The interest of the makers of Plexi- 
glas in attaining for it more widespread 
use is of course understandable from 


the economic standpoint, but that in 


no way alters the fact that they have 
published a manual that might well 
serve as a model in its field, because 
of its completeness and clarity. Cer- 
tainly, the hobbyist who has been seek- 
ing new fields and new materials, can 
find one of the answers to his search 
in this booklet. 


THE LATEST ABOUT 
MODEL ENGINES 
MODEL DIESELS, compiled by D. J. 
Laidlaw; edited by D. A. Russell (128 


pages; the Harborough Publishing Co. 
Lid.; $2.25). 


Reviewed by Albert L. Lewis 


Former Executive Director of the Acad- 
emy of Model Aeronautics, and Promotion 
Manager, Polk’s Model Craft Hobbies, Inc. 


NEW ERA HAS dawned in the world 
of model aeronautics, that of the 











miniature compression-ignition engine, 
now universally known as the “Diesel.” 
This book deals comprehensively with 
these revolutionary model engines, 
providing a survey that covers every 
known make of Continental and Eng- 
lish engine upon which information is 
available. 


Some 50 engines are fully described, 
their drawbacks (if any) and advan- 
tages noted, while sections of the book 
are devoted to questions of operation, 
maintenance, construction and design. 
Compiled in part from information 
supplied by the engine manufacturers, 
mainly it is data compiled from care- 
fully tabulated experiments conducted 
over a 4-year period in research labora- 
tories. 

Valuable information is presented on 
current trends in model aircraft es- 
pecially designed for Diesel power. 
Plans are included for the Czech cham- 
pion “Kapitan,” a 49” wing span sleek 
pylon design. In addition working 
drawings are given for a tested 5 cc. 
Diesel, together with complete build- 
ing instructions. Race cars and boats 
powered by Diesels are covered in a 
most informative manner. 


[ITHOUT FEAR OF contradiction 

we can say this is about the best 
engine book ever to be brought to our 
attention in either the compression- 
ignition or internal combustion fields. 
The thoroughness with which the sub- 
ject is presented, the performance and 
data charts for more than 50 engines 
together with their specifications will 
warm the heart of any gas model flyer. 
Profusely illustrated throughout with 
clear photographs and professional cut- 
away drawings, the work does more 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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GRANDMOTHER TEA TOWELS 





Seven Hot Iron Transfer designs for 
easy embroidery. Every day of the week 
is represented. Each design is about 6 
inches square. Multi-stamp transfers, 
complete instructions and helpful stitch 
illustrations. Send for pattern number 
C9636, only 15c each. 





SEVEN LOVELY MOTIFS 





Glassware and flowers make these 
lovely motifs almost perfect for your 
finest new tea towels. Multi-stamp 
transfers, easy to use, make clear stamp- 
ings several times. Ask for pattern num- 
ber C9629, 15c. 





DESIGNS OF THE MONTH 
RENEWAL NOTICE 


ATTENTION READERS: Those of 
you who are receiving our monthly pat- 
tern service, DESIGNS OF THE 
MONTH, and whose subscription will 
terminate in July, August or September 
should send us your renewals now. If 
you have moved since you received your 
last issue, please send us a stencil from 
the envelope and your new address. If 
you do not have an old stenciled address, 
please indicate your previous address 
and your new address in your letter. 

Thank You. 


EASY CROSS STITCH 


Delightfully easy Cross Stitch for 
colorful luncheon set. Napkin corners 
and cloth design showing china and 
flowers. Cloth design is about 20 inches 
long. Multi-stamp transfer from which 
you can make several clear, sparkling 
stampings. 

















Send your order for Cross Stitch 
Luncheon Set, number C9704 and en- 
close 15c for each pattern ordered. 





HEP-CAT JAMBOREE 


YY 


yu 





SS " 
ANN 


For YOU, for teen-agers, for fun. 
Decorate your jackets, blouses, 
jeans, scarfs, guest towels, play- 
room, tea towels, aprons, and all 
the host of other things” with these 
lively designs. Send your order for 
these Multi-stamp Hot Iron Trans- 
fer’ Embroidery designs, number 
C902, 15¢ each. 
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JULY DESIGNS OF THE MONTH 
brings you another exclusive 
and completely delightful group 
of designs. Lovely crochet doily and 
something different in lamp shade deco- 
ration for vanity or bedside lamp. 

And Hot Iron Transfers for a new 
and pretty luncheon and napkin set. All 
designs on Multi-stamp transfers for 
longer use and clear, sparkling stamp- 
ings. Complete instructions and sug- 
gestions for added beauty. 

This July issue has another BONUS 
DESIGN FREE to all subscribers. You 
subscribe by the year, $1.00 per year, for 
12 complete issues. Each month you 
receive new and exclusive designs for a 
variety of needlework and other crafts. 

DESIGNS OF THE MONTH con- 
tains thrilling new ideas in crochet, knit- 
ting and tatting, all kinds of embroidery 
work PLUS other types of handcrafts. 
More than $3.00 value in every one year 
subscription for only $1.00. You'll be 
delighted! 

Send ONE DOLLAR for each year’s 
subscription, your name and address and 
be sure to mail it soon. If you mail your 
order promptly, we will include SIX 
FREE PATTERNS with your first 


issue. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Needlework Department 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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On a small Missouri 
farm a weather fore- 
caster grows mush- 
rooms to supply the 
Mid-W est’ s largest cities. 





F THERE'S A crop more tempera- 

mental than mushrooms, it is more 
mushrooms, says O. R. Rogers, for 
thirty years meteorologist at Columbia, 
Missouri, and one person who has seen 
his hobby grow from a small box in 
an empty room to a big time business. 
Perhaps it takes a weather wizard to 
grow mushrooms in Missouri, but he 
says not. It’s merely a matter of re- 
membering a few things he learned 
by trial and error. The rest is all fun. 

In Moon Valley, a quiet little farm 
protected by a crescent-shaped hill not 
far from downtown Columbia, the 
Rogers family operates one of the 
largest mushroom cellars in the state 
—20,000 square feet of snow white 
table delicacies. Twice a day ship- 


mushroom 


MAGMATE 





ments of neatly packed cartons go out 
by train for Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City. Yet it all started as a 
“crazy” hobby about ten years ago. 


OGERS ALWAYS WAS a man for 

owning a little land. He looked 
at clouds and read charts at the airport 
weather station eight hours a day. 
But growing things was an urge he 
couldn’t get away from. So he turned 
out prize gardens by working after 
4 o'clock and before breakfast. It was 
love of gardening that led him to 
buy the farm with the moon-shaped 
hill. The place boasted no home — 
just a long cement hog house and a 
dilapidated brick kiln, that had once 
turned out fine red brick for Broad- 


Ennis Rogers waters the beds of compost after spawn is planted and before 
the beds have been “cased in.” A special nozzle on the hose allows only a fine 
mist of the warm water to sift down on compost. Beds must remain moist but 
too much water will ruin the spawn. 








Mary Ellen Evans 





way shops and the University of Mis- 
souri’s Red Campus in Columbia. It 
was the new garden which brought 
out visiting horticulturists from the 


Ennis Rogers gathers some of the 
larger “agaricus campestris,” as smaller 


mushrooms and “pinheads” pop 
through the earth casing of the bed. 


university. It was one such educated 
gardener who mentioned that mush- 
rooms would probably grow in the 
long concrete house. He would send 
Rogers a bottle of spawn and a few 
suggestions for growing. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
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That first winter Rogers installed 
a hired man, Mac, and his wife, in 
one corner of the long concrete house. 
They farmed the sixty acres which 
came to be known as Moon Valley, 
while Rogers scanned the skies and 
told people by a folksy radio broad- 
cast what to expect of the weather. As 
soon as he could get away in after- 
noons he drove out to plan and help. 
Then the bottle of spawn arrived. 
Rogers had almost forgotten it. Know- 
ing nothing about mushrooms, he 
rushed to the horticulture department 
at the University of Missouri College 
of Agriculture. Nothing in their li- 
brary. A seed company had published 
one pamphlet on mushroom culture. 
The visiting professor who sent the 
spawn had left. There were no sugges- 
tions with the bottle. So Rogers read 


the seed company’s four pages, tried 
to remember his passing conversation 
with the professor, and went back to 
try a small bed. He brought in horse 
manure and bedding from a neigh- 
bor’s farm for a long bed on the floor 
of the concrete house. Surrounded by 
eight-inch boards, the bed held about 
ten bushels of manure. He traced small 
trenches with a stick and planted the 


spots 





Mrs. Vaughn Hill packs mushrooms in pint and pound cartons for ship- 
ment twice daily. Boxes already packed form a mosaic background. Each box 


contains cooking directions and recipes. 


spawn. It was winter and the airy room 
was cold. The couple opened their 
door to allow heat from their big kero- 
sene stove to warm the mushroom 
beds. The moldy spawn started to grow 
throughout the manure mixture. In 
about two weeks, as the pamphlet in- 
structed, Rogers topped off the beds 
with some good garden soil. 


NE AFTERNOON. ABOUT three 
weeks later, Rogers walked in to 
take the usual look to see if anything 
so crazy could produce results, and 
noticed a light fuzz over the top of 
the earth on the bed. Molding all over, 
he thought. But the next day tiny 
pinhead mushrooms had formed. They 
grew like—mushrooms, and the second 
day many were little umbrellas, a quar- 
ter of an inch across. 

But something was wrong. They 
were not smooth and white. Pink 
protuberances, fringy like cock’s comb, 
began to pop out on the mushroom 
heads. Finally, by hit and miss guessing, 
Rogers discovered that fumes from 
the kerosene heater caused the de- 
formities in his prize crop. So he had 
commercial gas piped in to heat the 
house, and the mushrooms came up 
white and smooth. He now knows 
that fumes at the minute rate of one 
part of gas to one thousand parts of 
air will damage mushrooms. 


The neighbors came to see, the fam- 
ily doctor got around, and the grocer 
brought along a box for some of 
Rogers’ mushrooms. Before long they 
were all tasting the product of O. R.’s 
hobby. That there were too many to 
eat that first year is testified to by 
the $128 worth he sold to Columbia 
grocers after friends had all they could 
use. 


HAT SPRING HE decided to re- 
model the old cement house for a 
dwelling, so the mushroom beds had 
to go. It was then that he looked at the 
old brick kiln and wondered about 
moving his beds to the subterranean 
tunnels and ovens. The walls were two 
feet thick and a cool dampness hung 
over the remains of the once roaring 
kiln. He would try a few mushrooms 
during the summer. He moved the 
beds and bedding in, planted spawn 
again, sprinkled the walls. for added 
coolness and waited. The spawn grew. 
He cased the beds in with clean earth. 
This kiln was certainly a find, Rogers 
thought, and congratulated himself. 
He could go on being a meteorologist 
and grow mushrooms in the whole 
kiln. It was a good idea but about as 
long-lived as the tiny mushrooms 
which were gone the next morning. 

Sour bugs had eaten them. 
(Continued on Page 55) 
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TALENT 


PLUS CLAY 


A New Jersey hobbyist 
models and glazes clay into 
colorful objects of 
adornment. 


Marian E. Menshon 


“I love my new hobby,” says Mrs. 
Loretta J. Allen, ceramic enthusiast 
of Roselle Park, New Jersey. And her 
friends and neighbors feel the same 
way about its products, judging from 
the ever-growing demand for the cer- 
amic pins, earrings, and knick-knacks 
which Mrs. Allen makes and sells. 

Mrs. Allen’s interest in creating with 
clay was first aroused when she visited 


EQUALS 


Rose petal candlesticks are among 
the most popular items which Mrs. 
Allen forms and glazes from ordinary 


modeling clay. 


her sister, who had recently taken up 
this pastime. After seeing some of the 
articles which her sister had made, Mrs. 
Allen decided she would not be happy 
until she had tried her hand at making 
them, too. So, armed with some cer- 
amic clay and a few simple tools, Mrs. 
Allen decided to make periodic visits 
to her sister's home in Pennsylvania 
to learn the intricacies of clay model- 
ing. 

The trips were wearing, however, 
and Mrs. Allen decided she could learn 
at home by the trial and error method. 
Experience proved she was right, and 
before long her first few pieces of cos- 
tume jewelry were molded, glazed, 







eauly 









fired, and completed. Her enthusiasm 
was unbounded, and she knew that 
this was just the beginning of what 
was soon to become a thrilling and 
exciting hobby. It was not until later, 
when friends began asking her to sell 
her handiwork, that she realized it was 
also going to be a profitable hobby. 


ATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
needed to make ceramic articles 

are relatively few and inexpensive. The 
first requirements are the ceramic clay, 
similar to ordinary modeling clay and 
a small sharp-edged instrument which 
fits into a pen holder and is used for 
cutting out the various units of each 


This maple leaf candy dish, basket 
knick-knack and decorative cup and 
saucer are all the products of Mrs. 
Loretta J. Allen’s ceramic hobby. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
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design. Mrs. Allen has found that a 
nut pick can be used to mark lines on 
the pieces, and by pressing the clay 
through a tea strainer tiny particles, 
such as those needed for pollen grains, 
can be obtained. 

Other supplies needed are small 
paint brushes, a variety of colored 
glazes, a drying board, and cement 
with which to fasten pins and clips to 
the objects which are designed to be 
worn. 

As soon as the essential materials 
are collected, you are ready to start 
work. The first step is to roll out a 
piece of moist clay to the desired thick- 
ness, being sure to eliminate all creases, 
lumps, or fingerprints. The clay must 
be just the right consistency, for if it 
is too dry it will crumble, and too 
much moisture will make it hard to 
handle. Mrs. Allen keeps her clay in 
a glass mixing bowl covered with a 
damp towel, and finds that this keeps 
the moisture content right. 


FTER THE CLAY is rolled flat, the 
pieces must be marked off and 
cut out with the cutting implement. 
When making a new design it is 
necessary to experiment until the 
right size and shape are achieved. After 
a design has been perfected, a paper 
pattern can be made to save time when 
that particular piece is needed again. 
To make sure that leaves and flowers 
are realistic. Mrs. Allen copies them 
from the illustrations in seed catalogues 
and nature magazines. 

After the individual pieces are cut, 
they must be molded together to form 
the complete design. This is not al- 
ways easy, for in the case of a more 
complex flower such as an orchid, it 
is often difficult to make all the separ- 


A handmade ash tray, matching 
cigarette box and an oak leaf pin and 
earring set are typical of the articles 
Mrs. Allen supplies to eager customers. 


ate units stay in place. When the 
pieces are finally organized, the entire 
unit is left on the work board to dry 
for at least twenty-four hours, after 
which it is ready to be fired. 

Firing presents a problem. It must 
be done in an electric kiln, capable 
of reaching a temperature of 2,000 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. In many cities there 
are professional firing houses, which 
will fire small piece work for a nominal 
fee. Mrs. Allen was unable to find 
such a place nearby, and bought her 
own kiln. It is a small kiln, having only 
a six cubic inch capacity, but suits her 
needs satisfactorily. To help defray the 
cost, she does firing for others in the 
vicinity, charging according to the size 
of the articles. 

The firing process consists of heat- 
ing for one hour at a relatively low 
temperature, and for nearly two hours 
at a progressively increased tempera- 
ture until the 2,000-degree maximum 
is reached. After this intense heating, 
it takes about six hours for the articles 
to cool. 


HE COLORED GLAZES are next ap- 

plied by using small paint 
brushes. Since the various colors will 
not blend into each other, as will water 
colors, you must be careful to apply 
just the right amount of color in the 
exact spot where you want it. Then 
too, glazes are an entirely different 
color before firing, so you are never 
quite sure of your results. But accord- 
ing to Mrs. Allen, “This only makes 
it more fascinating.” 

After the glazing is completed, an- 
other firing is necessary, and this is 
accomplished in the same manner as 
the first. When the pieces are again 
cooled, the metal pins and earring clips 


/ 
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are fastened to the back ,and you have 
before you a beautiful set of handmade 
jewelry! 

Mrs. Allen will sell her pins and 
earrings either alone or in matched 
sets. The prices vary according to the 
intricacy of the design and the time 
needed to complete it. A few patterns, 
such as holly leaves with berries, sell 
at a lower price, because the demand 
for them is purely seasonal. 


| pee ‘MAKING JEWELRY, Mrs. Al- 
len has perfected designs for can- 
dlesticks, decorative cups and saucers 
for knick-knack shelves, cigarette 
boxes, ash trays, and candy dishes. In 
some cases she makes the entire box or 
dish, and in others she merely decor- 
ates a plain crystal or pottery piece 
from a store. 

The busiest times of the year for 
Més. Allen are around Christmas, 
Mothers Day, and Easter. However, it 
is not unusual for a friend to call at 
the last minute and ask if she has 
something suitable for a bridge prize 
or a gift for a hostess. Mrs. Allen’s 
handicraft has been sent as far as Il- 
linois and Texas, where people have 
been delighted with the original and 
beautiful designs. 

Mrs. Allen’s advice to novices in the 
art is to keep their jewelry light in 
weight. Pins which are thick and heavy 
have a clumsy appearance, and tend to 
weigh down the dress or sweater on 
which they are worn. 

“I have no set working hours,” says 
Mrs. Allen. “I work when I feel like it, 
whether or not my stocks need re- 
plenishing. After all, I am not in this 
for the money alone, but more for the 
fun I get out of it. Ceramics is a 
fascinating hobby!” 
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Propagating new varie- 
ties of gladioli gives 
zest to your gardening 
hobby and may put 
money in your pocket. 


George O. Pommer, Jr. 


ID YOU KNOW that several new 
varieties of gladiolus, propagated 
in recent years, sold originally on the 
retail market at from $25 to $100 per 
bulb? Many other worthy introductions 
have brought $5 to $10 per bulb when 
first offered. And as I found out, you 
don’t have to be a wizard with 100 
acres Of more to get in on this fascinat- 
ing business! A little plot of ground, 
the knowledge of a few simple rules, 
and some patience will do the trick. 
Naturally, the more seedling glads 
you raise, the better are your chances 
of turning up new “faces.” You can’t 
expect every plant to be a winner. 
You will find many flowers with poor 
substance, lack of balance, undesirable 
colors, but there will always be a small 
group of good specimens. It’s from this 
group that you develop your new stock. 
Be ruthless with the’ misfits! Jerk 
them out bodily. You haven't time to 
pamper any seedling that doesn’t come 
through with at least one outstanding 
characteristic the first season of bloom. 
Of course, weather or soil may be ham- 
pering factors. Grow several reliable, 
standard varieties in the same plot and 
you will have a definite check on this. 


° ewe FACT THAT seedling glads 
never come true to parent means 
that, in order to perpetuate a pleasing 
specimen in your seedling stock, you’ve 
got to collect the bulblets (cormlets) 
from the base of the bulb at digging 
time, in the fall. These bulblets will 


Adding to 


THE 


Ldeobes 


FAMILY 


in turn produce bulbs and bulblets in 
following seasons to increase your stock 
of that variety. While building up your 
stock, it is always best to cut the 
flowers at blooming time. This diverts 
more strength to the bulbs. 

Bulblets are dried and stored cool 
like bulbs. Early in the spring, they 
are given a twenty-four hour soaking 
and planted wet. A few will mature 
rapidly enough to bloom that season, 
but most will require another year. 


This diagram shows the anthers and stigma of a 
gladiolus floret. To propagate a new variety by cross / 
pollenation the first step is to take the pollen from p) 
the anthers of one variety and place it on the stigma i 
of another. Then take pollen from the anthers of the 
latter and place it on the stigma of the former. Thus 


you cross pollenate two ways. 





Occasionally, a desirable characteristic 
in a new seedling will disappear in 
later bulblet stock. The bulblets have 
reverted to the more dominating strains 
of the parent varieties. On the other 
hand, a partial reversion may produce 
a flower of rare and striking beauty, 
something you can sell for a nice 
figure! 

One of the first glad enthusiasts to 
make a big name for himself in this 
field was A. E. Kunderd, of Goshen, 


Stigma 


Anthers 
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Indiana. He introduced a whole new 
strain of gladioli, featuring large 
flowers with frilled and wavy petals, 
The result was an international business 
that demanded his full time! 


A— MY OWN activities along 
this line were seriously handicap- 
ped by both time and space, I was 
handling several thousand seedlings a 
year in my Minneapolis garden and be- 
ginning to realize some profit, when I 
received those “greetings” from the 
President, in 1941! I was forced to 
dispose of my entire stock. This year, 
however, I’m back in the hobby, and it 
won't be too long before I'll be ready 
to capitalize again. 

The details of glad crossing are sim- 
ple. The pollen-bearing anthers, usually 
a set of three, stand out in the center 
of each floret. The stigma, which re- 
ceives the pollen, is only a fraction of 


an inch away. Select two varieties that 


you are interested in working with. 
Place the pollen of one on the stigma 
of the other. Cross both ways. You can 
make a dozen crosses in five minutes! 
A small glass receptacle, like a watch 
crystal, for carrying pollen, and a fine 
camel’s hair brush for applying will 
help. 

Always work with flowers that 
haven’t been disturbed by insects, wind 
or rain, to avoid natural pollenation, 
which would confound your calcula- 
tions later. Another important point— 
immediately after the flowers have 
been pollenated, carefully incase each 
spike in a paper sack or a sheet of 
waxed paper and tie up with a very 
soft yarn to render it insect and 
weather-proof. 

As soon as the florets have withered 
away and the seed pods have begun 
to form, the cover can be removed. 
Now, you watch the pods closely. Al- 
low them to develop fully but don’t 
allow them to break open outdoors! 
You'll notice that the stem grows quite 
hard and begins to wither before the 
pods open. 

INAL RIPENING should be done in- 

doors, preferably in a sunny win- 
dow. Be sure to label the pods and 
keep them segregated. You may have 
a prize in-the bunch, and you'll want 
to know where it originated. A simple 
classification, for instance, would be: 
“Picardy on Blue Danube,” meaning 
Picardy supplied the pollen and Blue 
Danube produced the seed. In addition, 
it is helpful to record dates. Final stor- 
age of seed should be in a cool, dry 
place. 

Certain gladioli do not cross readily. 


In fact, a few won't cross at all. There’s 
no definite rule governing this idio- 
syncrasy, but the odd, slightly unstable 
varieties seem to give the most trouble. 
Trial and error will determine the types 


‘that work best in your garden environ- 


ment, but you will avoid difficulties if 
you start with strong, well fixed varie- 
ties only. 

Glad seeds are a trifle touchy in 
germination. Plant the seeds in shallow 
drills in well pulverized, fairly rich 
soil. And watch the moisture! If the 
weather is dry, use a fine spray, and 
water by hand to avoid wash-outs. If 
you're having downpours, protect the 
bed with some sort of cloth covering. 
Obviously, the bed should be located 
where the seedlings, which appear like 
tiny blades of grass in a few weeks, 
will not drown at the bottom of a mini- 
ature lake! 

Strange results occur in this fascinat- 
ing hobby. A yellow crossed on an 
orange may produce one specimen 
dominated by white, another dominated 
by saffron, a third with a mixture of 
white, yellow, and orange! You never 
can tell for sure what’s coming along 
next. If a few natural crosses work into 
your collection, intentionally or other- 
wise, anything can happen! 


y= IN A WHILE, you'll come up 
with a “find” that you think is 
just dandy, only to discover that it too 
closely resembles some other variety 
already on the market. Don’t toss it 
out! Use it in further crosses. In 1932, 
I developed just such a specimen. It 
carried magnificent white florets 5 1/2 
inches acfoss, and it was heavy and 
moderately tall, but it tallied too closely 
with Joerg’s White, a popular commer- 
cial variety at the time. 

Maybe you haven’t the time or the 
space or the patience to carry on the 
seed production. Never mind. You can 
still explore this field, for there are 
several reliable firms that offer some 
reasonably priced glad seed mixtures. 
The main drawback here is that these 
seeds generally are the results of pollen- 
ation at random, thus, there can be no 
way of tracing ancestry of pleasing 
specimens that may develop. . 

Any new glad discovery must be 
“fixed,” that is, proved by at least three 
seasons of growth and propagation un- 
der normal growing conditions. If 
possible, have it tested by friends in 
other parts of the country. Then, as 
soon as you are satisfied that it is stable, 
give it a new name and register it with 
your state horticultural society. This 
will establish your priority as origina- 
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ue one secure some publicity for your 
ind.” 

Finally, I have found that the easiest 
and cheapest way to market a few new 
varieties is through some well estab- 
lished seedsman. Something really good 
will always find an eager market 
amongst the big, commercial growers. 
Your immediate profits may not be so 
big this way, but you'll be spared many 
burdensome and costly details involved 
with direct retail sales. 


Cashing Ju On 
gE AT HOME by four small chil- 

dren, I spent much time listening 
to the radio, and was impressed by the 
number of programs offering small 
sums of cash for household hints. 
Every housewife has innumerable 
shortcuts she uses every day, usually 
without giving a thought to other 
young wives and mothers who might 
like to know them. 

Arming myself with postal cards, 
stamps and stationery, I began keeping 
careful notes on the programs, ad- 
dresses of where to send the hints, 
whether or not a box-top or label was 
required, and the type of hints and 
recipes that were winning. Sometimes 
I used brightly-bordered shelf paper 
to make a particularly attractive letter. 
Since legibility is one of the prime 
requisites, I used a typewriter or else 
printed very neatly. 

In a couple of weeks my baited 
hooks had bites, and I found myself 
with a pleasant way to spend what 


little leisure time I had, and a hobby 


that now brings me spending money. 

Sometimes friends tell me of pro- 
grams outside my listening area, and 
I return the favor, though I find that 
sponsors prefer to send the awards to 
listeners. 

Many things besides cash find their 
way to my mailbox — savings bonds 
and stamps, groceries, cosmetics, jew- 
elry, books, nylon hose and kitchen 
utensils all help to make the arrival 
of the mailman an exciting adventure. 

A hobby of this kind is available to 
everyone, regardless of locality, physi- 
cal ability, financial status or educa- 
tion; it keeps me from getting in a 
rut and gives me something to think 
about as I go about my chores, for I 
am always on the lookout for some- 
thing new to write about. 

Winona Ecoff 
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Barnett Woolf plants the tank of one of his 
aquarium lamps before stocking it with tropical fish. 


John Noah 


wes BARNETT WOOLF visited 
the New York City aquarium 
several years ago, he little realized his 
life would be changed from that time 
onward. Uninterested in fish, he mere- 
ly went along as a courtesy to out-of- 
town guests; what was intended to be 
a hurried walk-through took on the 
proportions of a prolonged tour, how- 
ever, ended only by arm tuggings from 
his friends whose interest in marine 
life did not match his newly acquired 
enthusiasm. It was then that his now 
profitable hobby, the manufacture of 
aquarium lamps, was born. 


Young, quiet spoken, “Barney,” now 
a resident of Hollywood, California, 
began his hobby with the simplest and 
most inexpensive equipment possible: 
a hand size glass globe and two small 
tropical fish. Before long, he could 
hardly walk about the apartment be- 
cause of the numerous well stocked 
aquariums in a variety of sizes and 
shapes. 

“It looked as though the fish would 
crowd me out of my home,” he smil- 
ingly recalls. Having just concluded a 
course in interior decorating, he chose 














ilding 


up for a hobbyist who 


_ fashions and services 


aquariums of distinctive 
beauty. 
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to put his education to work by devis- 
ing unique ways of making the aqua- 
riums more acceptable parts of the 
decorative scheme of the rooms. Aqua- 
rium lamps were his first brain chil- 
dren. 

His initial attempts at combining 
aquariums and lampshades were none 
too successful. 

“The shades I created were weak,” 
Woolf says. “I selected a too trans- 
parent material that was not good for 
directing the light down into the 
tanks.” 

Tropical fish need plenty of light, 
and it is also required to bring out the 
beauty of shape and color of the marine 
plants. 


Y TRIAL AND ERROR Woolf learned 
to line the shades with a material 
that lets just enough light escape to 
give color to the surroundings but 
not enough to weaken the strength of 
the illumination needed for the tanks. 


The linings of these lamp shades are 
almost always off-white because of its 
reflectance value. 

A thrifty hobbyist, Barney prefers to 
fashion his tanks from pieces of glass 
salvaged from broken plate glass win- 
dows and to cut down cylindrical and 
barrel shaped jars—large distilled water 
bottles and the like. Nowadays, how- 
ever, the demand for his creations is so 
great that he is obliged to purchase 
the tanks and their ready-wired bases 
which have conduits leading to the 
shade, and content himself with manu- 
facturing the shades and assembling 
the aquarium lamps. 

He purchases his globular and cylin- 
drical tanks wholesale from a local 
supply house, at prices ranging from 
$3 for the smallest (about six inches 
in diameter), to around $15 for the 
largest, which measures approximately 
two feet across the bottom. The wood 
bases are custom made and cost $2 
to $7.50 each. Barney’s labor and cost 
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A backlog of orders piles 
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of material for each shade averages 
from $12.50 to $25. Woolf sells an 
aquarium or aquarium lamp for more 
than double its cost, which is not bad 
when you consider he can make a 
lamp in a day. There is additional 
profit from the sale of fish and plants. 
Incidentally, the smallest tank is pur- 
chased solely to house a lone fish, the 
fighting Betta. This fish, desirable be- 
cause of its beauty, cannot be placed 
in a tank with other fish because of 
its murderous temper. 


OR THE HOBBYIST more interested 

in making an aquarium than a 
complete aquarium lamp, Woolf has 
advice. After having decided upon the 
size of the tank and, assuming that it 
will be the familiar rectangular shape, 
first cut the glass to the desired di- 
mensions, he advises. L section strips 
of rustproof metal, preferably stainless 
steel, a minimum of three-sixteenths 
of an inch thick, should be used to 
form the frame to which the glass is 
cemented with a preparation especially 
made for aquariums which can be 
bought in almost any pet supply shop. 
For the base of the tank Woolf some- 
times uses slate but this is optional; a 
single sheet of glass, if it is sub- 
stantially thick, is perfectly satisfactory. 
Utilizing scrap materials (try your 
neighborhood war surplus store) a 
medium size home aquarium can be 
created for $2 or less. With prices as 
they are today, however, these materials 
purchased new will probably total be- 
tween $5 and $6. 

Before planting the aquarium it 
should be filled with water and allowed 
to set for several days in order that 
immediate leaks or any that may occur 
during the duration of the test will be 
detected. This done, the water is poured 
off, about three inches of beach sand 
that has been washed free of all alien 
bits of rock, driftwood and other im- 
purities is spread upon the bottom of 
the tank, and several varieties of mar- 
ine vegetation are planted. Although 
it is not mandatory, Woolf suggests 
that the sand be washed in sea water 
and then dried naturally. Bacteria and 
iodine and other minerals vital to the 
health of the fish are usually removed 
from: the sand if it is cleaned with 
chlorinated tap water. Should the sand 
be from a river bed, river water should 
be the cleanser. 


OOLF CONCURS WITH most 
aquarium authorities in pre- 
ferring two sturdy species of plants 
that have dual value in adding color 


to the tank and oxygenating it as well: 
a straight leaved grass that botanists 


have given the jaw breaking name 


“Vallisneria,” and an arrow leafed plant 
known as “Saggitaria”. 

The last phase of setting up an 
aquarium, filling the tank with water 
and stocking it with fish, is not as 
momentary as it might seem. Forty- 
eight hours to a full week should elapse 
before the fish are put into the water 
if it is from a tap. This waiting period 
permits the escape of all gasses, par- 
ticularly chlorine, that are harmful to 
the fish. 

“Unless I am selling to an exper- 
ienced fish fancier”, Woolf explains, 
“I prefer to stock the aquarium for the 
buyer, as unguided amateurs too often 
select species that are not “community” 
fish, a term given to fish that get 
along well together. An aquarium can 
become a veritable battleground in 
the introduction of some of the more 
temperamental types”. He also adds 
that if the hobbyist wishes to raise fish 
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he should be sure the species will inter- 
breed. Some fish are livebearers, other 
egglayers. For the beginner, Barney 
recommends the guppy, mollie, platy 
(moonfis) and: swordtail. 


N INTERESTING revelation of 
Woolf's conscientiousness andi 
affection for his profitable hobby is a 
service which he developed along with 
his aquarium building. For a monthly 
fee he continues to concern himself 
with the care of the fish and aquariums 
after their sale; at definite intervals 
he agrees to clean the tanks and care 
for the fish and plant life. This came 
about through his discovery that many 
of the people to whom he sold his 
aquariums were either forgetful of his 
instructions for the care of the fish 
or sometimes neglectful because of’ 
business pressure. 

“Woolf relates that aquariums vie 
with building excavations in popularity 
with people who enjoy whiling away 
time as onlookers. He has placed his 





‘This is one of the unusual aquariums for which Barnett Woolf is getting 
an increasing number of orders, many from motion picture stars. The shad 
in this case is chartreuse; the base is natural ; 
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aquariums in numerous hotel lobbies 
and doctors’ waiting rooms and the 
owners have discovered that patrons 
and patients do not resent having to 
wait for appointments if they are enter- 
tained by a soothing exhibit of marine 
life. Before moving westward, Barney 
designed and executed the marine por- 
tion of the Dominican Republic ex- 
hibit at the New York World’s Fair. 
A far cry indeed from his more than 
modest beginning. 


INCE SETTLING in California, Woolf 
has sold all the aquariums and 
aquarium lamps he has been able to 
make, and he now has a large backlog 
of orders. Much of his handiwork is in 
the homes of motion picture stars. 
Interestingly enough, a number of 
customers who originally ordered his 
aquarium lamps solely for decorative 
purposes became so fascinated by the 
fish that they began to collect and 
study in earnest. 
“As a matter of fact”, Barney smiles, 
“I’ve no doubt that some of them can 
now teach me a thing or two’. 


Ten Tropical 
Fish You Can 
Raise Together 


George Statler 


O MANY PEOPLE who would like 
to raise tropical fish, the problem 
of which are the best kinds to buy 
and raise together’ is a puzzling factor. 
The avetage amateur aquarium de- 
votee, like me, although fascinated by 
the flash and color of tropicals, doesn’t 
want to go to all the trouble and 
expénse of keeping several aquariums, 
each one containing one or two kinds 
of fish which would not get along 
with other kinds. Also, would-be en- 
thusiasts of the hobby are scared away 
by thought of high prices paid for 
different exotic species. However, I 
proved to myself that these barriers 
could be surmounted by the careful 
stocking and proper care of a “happy 
family” aquarium, involving little ex- 
pense for such a complete living-room 
world of dazzle, life and motion. 

In a tank 25 inches long, 15 inches 
wide, and 17 inches high, with a 
capacity of 24 gallons, I stocked ten 
pairs, including both egg-layers (ovi- 
parous) and live-bearing (vivipar- 
ious) species, all of which get along 
well in one tank, and each of which 
displays its own characteristic beauty. 


* 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





N YOUR ENTHUSIASM for 
tropical fish do not over- 
crowd your aquarium. Five or 
six fish to a gallon of water is 
a good proportion. If your aquar- 
ium will not accommodate all the 
fish you wish, according to this 
ratio, an artificial oxygenator 
can be purchased that will per- 
mit such overcrowding without 
harm to the fish. It is better, 
however, to have extra aquar- 
iums, as a crowded tank is less 
interesting than one that per- 
mits the free study of the fishes 
and plants. 
F= AND marine plants need 
plenty of light but not too 
much strong sunlight. Fish, like 
human beings, are affected by 
sudden changes in temperature. 
Fish fanciers living in the more 
tropical climates such as Cali- 
fornia and Florida are not ob- 
liged to be nearly so cautious as 
those living in the East and Mid- 
west where below zero weather is 
commonplace. For such localities 
a thermometer and an electric 
tank heater, both made especially 
for aquariums, which can be got- 





Gacts for Topical Fish Fanciers 


Barnett Woolf 


ten at any pet supply store are a 
“must”. The ideal temperature 
is between 75 and 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

N FEEDING the fishes, the be- 
I ginner will be wise to use 
one of several well known brands 
of fish food and follow the direc- 
tions on the package rather than 
to attempt to devise a feeding 
formula. If the aquarium has 
plenty of tropical plants (a bal- 
ance must be maintained between 
the number of fish and plants, 
however) upon which the fish 
can feed, one light meal of the 
prepared food daily is sufficient. 
Overfeeding is the cause of many 
fish ills. 

Re AQUARIUM should have 

One or more scavenger fish 
to assist in keeping it clean and 
thereby benefiting the health of 
all the fish. Snails are excellent 
scavengers, but are hated by some 
fish who destroy them. The min- 
iature catfish is a splendid scav- 
enger and is amusing to observe 
at work because of its vacuum 
cleaner-type mouth. 
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This pioneer group can be supple- 
mented by its offspring, or by pairs 
of other species, without crowding. 
Peaceful and hardy, a pair of 
brachydanio albolineatus, of the carp 
family and known as the “mother of 
pearl” fish, made a good beginning 
because of the way they continually 
dart about in flashes of pearl-pink, 
giving colorful motion to the aquar- 
ium. They are bred by placing the ripe 


adults together in a small tank, on the- 


bottom of which are many small 
marbles; the eggs, after fertilization, 
fall between the marbles, out of reach 
of the parents, and hatch. These fish 
take little care, and are unaffected by 
temperature changes. 


O NE OF THE best known and easily 
bred of tropical fishes is panchax 
chaperi. 1 like its vari-colored glisten- 
ing body, with dark vertical bands. 
Being egg-layers, the adults breed best 


in a small tank, well-fed, in warm 
water. When spawning begins, the 
pair is kept together for a day, and 
the fertilized eggs put in a mason jar 
with a small daphnia for the young 
ones to feed on when they hatch. Of 
the same hardiness and interest as 
the chaperi is the panchax playfairi, 
which is slightly larger. Its body is 
different shades of yellow, lined with 
deep-red dots; its scales stand partly 
on end. Males have yellow fins edged 
in black, while the fins of the females 
are colorless. They are easily bred. 
Of the popular “platys,” three types 
of entirely different color and markings 
will add variety to the happy family. 
Platypoecilus maculatus niger is nearly 
all black, with some silver on the dorsal 
part of its body. The fins of this “black 
platy” are usually colorless, but some- 
times are black-ribbed. Platypoecilus 
maculatus is a light gold color, with 
a red spot on its dorsal fin. This 
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“moonfish” is the same shape and size 
as the black platy. Platypoecilus 
maculatus rubra is a reddish hue, with 
a slight bit of black on the dorsal 
surface near the tail. Known as the 
“red moon,” this one, like the afore- 
mentioned, grows to be at least one 
inch long, and often two inches. They 
are live-bearing and hardy. 


LMOST A MUST in any aquarium 
A and probably the most widely- 
known of all tropicals was my next 
choice—the guppy. Being live-bearing 
and not cannibalistic, this little lebistes 
reticulatus breeds easily, and multiplies 
so fast that its offspring must often be 
thinned out. As with most tropicals, 
adults favor their young as food im- 
mediately after birth, so plenty of 
thick-foliaged plants should be kept 
on the surface as a place to hide. The 
females, an olive green, grow to about 
one inch or slightly longer. The males 
are much smaller, and, because of their 
many colors, are called “rainbow fish.” 
No two males ever seem to have the 
same coloring. 


More spectacular are the “sword- 


tails,” xiphophorous helleri, because of 


the long sword which develops on the 
tail of the male. Hardy and quick, the 
males may be orange or greenishy with 
black or dark green markings; a black 
line runs along the edge or down the 
center of the “sword.” The females, 
viviparous and easily bred, are dark 
green, and look like enlarged female 
guppies. In contrast to these, I had to 
include the aristocrat of fishes, the 
“angel fish,” pterophyllum - scalare. 
Long, pointed fins on its platter-like 
body give it an exotic air, and it moves 
about among the other species with 
great dignity. But it can travel about 
the aquarium at lightning speed when 
excited. Males and females are un- 
distinguishable, at least to me, and 
very hard to breed, but this fish is 
so beautiful that it is almost indispens- 
able for an interesting aquarium. It’s a 
good idea to keep plenty of plants 
around for these, as they have a tend- 
ency to forget they’re in captivity and, 
in clear water, may dash against the 
glass and injure themselves. The dark 
orange body, tinged with silver and 
barred with black, is always fascinating 
to watch. 


S A FOIL OR contrast to the scalare, 

I liked the small, darting brach- 
ydanio rerio, which, because of the 
black and yellow-silver stripes running 
the length of its body, is known as the 


“zebra fish.” Never still, moving about 
in short spurts, this species is easily 
bred, like the similarly egg-laying 
mother-of-pearl. Thus, I rounded out 
my ten colorful pairs. For proper en- 
vironment, I aged the water before 
adding to the tank level, kept the 
temperature between 65° and 85° F., 
gave it direct sunlight every day I 
could, and, with a prayer and a few 
drops of mercurochrome for every 
gallon, kept away that most common 
disease, ichtyopthirius (“itch”). Red 
ramshorn snails keep the walls free of 
algae. 

Now I can step back and take a look 
at my completed tankful of tropicals. 
It looks good. I recommend it, this 
stocking and care of a “happy family” 
aquarium, which, never complicated or 
involved, proves to be a pastime which 
is interesting and absorbing, and an 


‘investment of time and money that 


will pay back many times a return 
in the form of entertainment, plus the 
feeling of satisfaction in the newly- 
found fancier that “he is making 
things grow.” 


Evenbadys 


THREE VETERANS of the late war 

have come up with a new idea 
of public service which also provides 
an outlet for their hobby of tinkering, 
and earns them a living. They have 
established a public workshop in 
Miami, Florida, in which home crafts- 
men can make everything from a jig- 
saw puzzle to a cabin cruiser, and all 
at a nominal rental of space and power 
and hand tools. Each craftsman fur- 
nishes his own materials. 

A corporation has been formed with 
Francis §S. Duttenhofer, president; 
Frank Hayes Hickman, vice president, 
and Philip C. Mertz, manager. 

Because few home ctaftsmen have 
tools or the space necessary to set 
up power equipment, the shop is 
equipped with power tools that will 
handle lumber up to 12 inches wide 
and 16 feet long. There is a dimension 
planer, combination belt ‘and disc 
sander, band saw, joiner, shaper, tilting 
table saw, drill press, jig saw, bench 
grinder and wood lathe. 

This battery of power tools is sup- 
plemented by hand tools, portable 
power tools and paint spray. 

The shop is open every day except 
Tuesday from 10 o'clock in the morn- 
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ing until 10 o'clock at night. 

Hand tools made especially for 
women are available because the 
owners of the shop hope to attract 
whole families. 

E. W. Sudlow 


Know Your Flag Facts? 
Flags will be flying all over the 
country on July 4, which brings up the 
question of how much you know about. 
the American Flag. Test your knowl- 
edge with this true or false quiz. Give 
yourself one point for each correct 
answer. A score of eight or more is 
excellent; from six to eight is good. 
No. 1—When states are added to the 
Union, the stars representing 
those states are added to our 
flag at once. 


No. 2—A flag, being placed at half 
mast, is run to the top of 
the staff first. 


No. 3—The United States flag has 
~had forty-eight stars for 35 
years. 


No. 4—Each star in our flag stands 
for a specific state. 


No. 5—On Armistice Day, the flag 

should be flown at half mast. 

pi ee False........ 

No. 6—The First Flag Day was cele- 
brated on June 14, 1893. 


No. 7—The term Union Jack in 
reference to a flag, origin- 
ated in this country. 


No. 8—An American cargo ship, 
entering a British port, flies 
a British flag only. 
Be 


rue... False........ 

No. 9—It is against the law to wash 
or mend a United States flag. 
True........ False........ 

No. 10—All flags, regardless of how 
used, are spoken of as colors. 
True... False........ 

W. E. Golden 


Answers on Page 64 





The 147 music boxes of Herbert 
Meyer of Aspinwall, Pennsylvania, 
range from a tuneful cigar box to a 
singing wicker bench, and include 
giant German beer steins that play 
when they are lifted and a musical 
sewing kit. His prize possession is a 
piano melodico, made by Wurlitzer in 
Germany, and one of three such music 
boxes in the United States. 
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Papier 


Ideal medium Jor 


UT OF PAPIER-MACHE you may 
construct a wide variety of fig- 
ures. Working in this fascinating 
medium, you may express through 
these figures humor, whimsicality, 
satire, irony, of you may strive for 
beauty alone. Little expenditure is re- 
quired for basic materials, which con- 
sist of wire screening, wire, a paste 
solution and plenty of paper. 

The accompanying photographs 
were made at Cooper Union in New 
York City where students in a display 
course conducted by Erica Gorecka 
Egan are taught to make many types 
of display figures from all sorts of 
material. Papier-mache lends itself par- 
ticularly well to achieving expressive 
forms and shapes for display purposes, 
but its use is, of course, not limited 
to that. The hobbyist seeking a medium 


Photographs by Pickow from Three Lions 


Screening, combined with wire, makes the rough form for papier- 
mache figures.. This screening: has been cut to measured propor- 
tions and nailed to a base board. The student has placed her hand 
inside the screening to shape it into a cylinder for the neck of the 
figure. 

Nose, cheeks and other parts of the face are given shape and 
solidity through the addition of crumpled paper soaked in a solu- 
tion of paste and water, and covered with strips of soaked flat 
paper. 

The face is now completed, except for some finishing touches 
which will be added with paint. The hat, indicated by the rough 
wire form, is yet to be made. The student is making an ascot tie 
by pasting crumpled, dry tissue paper around the neck. Later the 
paper may be painted, 

A student gives her tinished figure expression and character by 
highlighting the eyes and other features with brush strokes. 
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Mache 


any hobby mood 


offering limitless possibilities to both- 
expert and novice will do well to con- 
sider papier-mache. Figures made by 
the students at Cooper Union range 
from nine inches to six feet. Life size 
or larger figures can be created pro- 
vided a sufficiently strong framework 
is built as a base.. 

If the figures shown here intimidate 
you by their elaborate composition, 
remember that they are the work of 
students, virtual beginners, most of 
them with no more experience “in 
working with papier-mache than the 
average hobbyist. 

That common feminine impulse to straighten 


a man’s tie is followed by ‘this student, whose 
papier-mache creation is now virtually completed. 

Wallpaper and lace doilies, cleverly designed, 
make a charming costume for this elegant 
papier-mache lady. The head is adorned with a 
long strip of paper and lace doilies. 

The undulating lines of this Japanese woman’s 
kimona were achieved by shellacking the paper 
before placing it around the figure. 
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Organized planning and 
persistence enable a 

San Diego couple to win 
consistently in varied 
prize contests. 


Joe Baer 


L YING DOWN ON the job is proving 
to be a profitable hobby for Cecil 
Orion Harper. 

Harper, who ranks among the 
country’s top contest hobbyists, is dead 
serious when he says, “My best win- 
nings are conceived while I’m lying flat 
on my back.” 

To back up this claim, he will tell 
you that together with his wife, Mrs. 
Minnie Mae Harper, he won $800 in 
cash and merchandise in 1946. If you 
stop and consider that in 1941, a fairly 
prosperous year, thirteen million 
workers earned less than $1,000, you'll 
see that winning $800 is no mean trick, 
even for a husband-wife team. 


Since he started pursuing his hobby 
seven years ago, Harper, a salesman, 
has made a psychological study of con- 
testing. In addition to learning that 
one’s mental processes are sharpened 
while lying down, he has made the 
following other discoveries he thinks 
are helpful in creating winning entries: 

There are best days and best times 
for practically all mental activities. 
Harper believes that most persons work 
at their highest pitch on Wednesdays 
and at their lowest on Saturdays. Simi- 
larly, he asserts, people do their best 
work at 8 o'clock in the morning and 
the poorest at 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon. Monday, he says, is the best day 
for getting a grasp of things; Tuesday 
for mathematics, and Wednesday for 
all activities. 


I" 1940, WHILE living in Lueders, 
Texas, Harper took up the chal- 
lenging hobby of contesting. Encour- 
aged by several cash prizes, he has 
kept at it since that time. He now de- 


No wonder Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Har- 
per are smiling. They’ve won all four 
of these radios in contests in the last 
four months. Mr. Harper has won more 
than $1,000 in cash from entries sub- 
mitted to just one radio program. 
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It doesn’t look that way but here is Cecil Orion Harper hard at work on his 
hobby of contesting for prizes. He asserts that his mental processes are sharpest 


when he is reclining. 


votes at least one hour each day to 
doing research and formulating ways 
to stump the experts. Hence, working 
at his hobby while in a horizontal posi- 
tion is not the only secret of his suc- 
cess. He averages an entry a day— 
365 days a year. 

While he has tried all kinds of con- 
tests, from jingles to reasons why “this 
soap is the best in twenty-five words 
or less,” he specializes in quiz ques- 
tions. Harper is one of those con- 
testants who can boast that he stumped 
the phenomenal Quiz Kids. For this 
feat he won a combination radio-pho- 
nograph. The question which stumped 
‘the brainy youngsters was: “What ra- 
dio program would the announcer 
have in mind if he said, ‘Homo sapiens 
are ludicrous?’ The Quiz Kids did not 
divine that he meant “People Are 
Funny.” 

Speaking of radios, the Harper team 
has won a radio a month for the past 
four months. But then radios play an 
important part in their hobby. Most 
of their questions are sent to radio ad- 
vertisers who offer prizes to attract 
listeners. 


ARPER’S MOST PROFITABLE month 
was in May, 1946, when he won 
two $100-checks. from “Dr. I. Q.” for 
sending in the best true and false 


Cecil Harper has found that a care- 
fully kept notebook is an indispensable 
asset for anyone who is serious about 
cashing in on his contesting hobby. 
His own ideas as well as clippings and 
bits of information go into his book. 


statements. In the same month he won 
$15 from “Win, Place and Show.” He 
has to his credit a total of thirteen wins 
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from “Dr. I. Q.” alone—more than 
$1,000. 

For a while after the Harpers were 
married four years ago, Mrs. Harper 
was neither enthusiastic about con- 
testing, nor did she have confidence 
in her ability to compose winning en- 
tries. In fact she now confesses she 
thought her husband “a little crazy” 
to continue the contest hobby. 

But seeing the fruits of his efforts 
encouraged her to take a stab at it. 
Making use of her “ear for music” 
she, too, started winning prizes. A 
radio program in San Diego, California, 
where the Harpers now live, was of- 
fering canned food as prizes. Soon the 
Harper pantry was bulging with gro- 
ceries. 

About that time I was conducting 
an “Inquiring Reporter” column for 
one of the local newspapers which 
paid one dollar for each question used. 
The name Harper appeared on half of 
the questions used. And they were 
good down-to-earth questions, too. So 
a large number found their way into 
the paper. 


(Continued on Page 60) 


















The worm turns — the 
earth, which gives 
commercial value to a 
Denver woman’s hobby. 





HEN YOU THINK of a worm, if 

you ever do, you probably think 

of a little, wiggling creature which 

you catch in your backyard and impale 

on a fish hook. Or, if you don’t happen 

to be a follower of Izaak Walton, per- 

haps the worm to you is merely some- 

thing that the early bird catches and, 
so far as you're concerned, can keep. 


But the worm turns, as the proverb 
goes, and therein lies a story. It’s a story 
that involves Mrs. Catherine E. O’Brien 
of Denver, Colorado, who started breed- 
ing worms as a very strange hobby a 
few years ago and now finds herself 
with an even stranger business on her 
hands. Today, if for some reason you 
should suddenly find yourself needing 
a hundred thousand or so worms, you 
can send her the order, and it won't 
even faze her. 


T ALL HAD ITS beginning back in 
1940 when Mrs. O’Brien read a 
newspaper story about the California 
Earthworm Farms. That institution had 
been founded some years before by the 
late Dr. George Sheffield Oliver who, 
having satisfied himself concerning the 
prowess of the common garden variety 
of worm as a soil-builder and cultivator, 
had decided on further experiments in 
the general field of earthworm culture. 
His chief claim to fame is a hybrid— 


Before and after. Frank O’Bricn 
exhibits a handful of freshly gathered 
leaves—and the rich, black leaf mold 
or castings after the leaves have been 
titerated by worms. Two teaspoonfuls 
of the mold, worked into the soil of 
house plants every two weeks, make 
.an ideal plant and soil conditioner. 


Photographs by C. J. Charles 
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the Soilution worm, as he called it— 
which is a cross between the orchard 
and brandling worms and which com- 
bines the best features of both. 


Mrs. O’Brien knew nothing about 
this, and cared less. Furthermore, she 
was a grandmother several times over, 
and certainly had no thought of getting 
herself involved in a business or even 
a hobby. She was merely curious. As 
a child she had tagged along with her 
brothers when they went digging for 
worms, and she had heard some in- 
credible yarns about the traits and 
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characteristics of these little inverte- 
brate creatures. For instance, there was 
that story about both ends of a worm 
living after it had been cut in half. 
So she decided to write a letter to the 
California Earthworm Farms and find 
out the truth. 


The letter was answered by Miss 
Mary B. Leasure, who had been Dr. 
Oliver’s co-worker and had finally suc- 
ceeded him in this experimental task. 
Miss Leasure not only answered the 
questions—only the end with the ring 
around it lives—but she also sent 
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along instructions on raising earth- 
worms. This was more than Mrs. 
O’Brien had bargained for, but she de- 
cided to give it a try—just for the fun 
of it. After raising nine children, most 
of whom were now married with fami- 
lies of their own, she for once found 
she had a little time on her hands, and 
anyway what had she to lose? 

She ordered 600 Soilution egg cap- 
sules and 100 breeders, followed direc- 
tions for mixing the compost in which 
to keep them (one-third soil, one-third 
manure, one-third moss or sawdust), 
paid a number of neighborhood boys 
to gather native worms, prepared beds 
in a vacant lot alongside her home in 
Denver, and was launched on the hob- 
by. of “worm ranching” despite the 
good-natured jibing of other members 
of the family. 


a. CAME PEARL HARBOR. By 
this time Mrs. O’Brien had dis- 
covered to her surprise that breeding 
worms could be something more than 
just a spare-time hobby; there were 
profit possibilities. So she redoubled 
her efforts. With two sons and two 
sons-in-law in the armed forces, she 
saw no reason why the hobby couldn’t 
be turned into a real, full-time business. 
“In case any of my loved ones came 
back handicapped,” she explains now, 
“I wanted them to have something 
waiting and needing them.” 
Fortunately they didn’t return handi- 
capped. But Grandmother O’Brien did 








Even the tiny tots lend a hand. This little boy and girl are too young to 
count, but they can make a crayon mark every time they drop a capsule 
in the can. 


have something awaiting them anyway 
—the Colorado Earthworm Hatchery, 
one of the most unique enterprises in 
America and one that promises a prof- 
itable future. Of course, Mr. O’Brien 
and other members of the O’Brien clan 
still rib her about “mother’s pets,” 


but she, like the worm, can now turn 
on her tormentors. 

Why has this once despised worm 
suddenly become something that people 
will pay real money for? Well, as we 
hinted before, the secret lies in the 
fact that the worm turns, and people 
are just beginning to appreciate fully 
the value of this action on soil. To 
explain it briefly, the worm takes ma- 
terial that was on the surface—tleaf 
humus and other forms of decayed or- 
ganic and vegetable matter—and carries 
it deep into the ground where it can 
provide nourishment for the roots of 
plants, and at the same time brings up 
material that was below the surface. In 
other words, wherever you find worms 
in any quantity, the earth is constantly 
being turned much more effectively 
than hand or mechanical cultivation 
could ever do. Furthermore, the worm, 
through the burrows it makes, does a 
subterranean irrigating and aerating job 
for your farm, garden, orchard, or even 
window box and flower pot. 


O F COURSE, EARTHWORM culture 
is not yet widely practiced, and 
(Continued on Page 54) 


Earthworms being packed for ship- 
ment to farmers and gardeners. In 
the center is the hobbyist-turned-busi- 
ness woman, Mrs. Catherine E. O’Brien. 
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painted card. 


Irma H. Stuck 


| Setesestapat NEW FRIENDSHIPS and 
profits are the satisfying rewards 
from the hobby of Mrs. Guy R. Erb of 
Burnham, Mifflin County, Pennsyl- 
vania, who paints and sells cards for 
all occasions. 

About six years ago, when the Erbs 
were living in, Harrisburg, Pennsy]- 
vania, Mrs. Erb made the windows of 
her home the cynosure of all eyes dur- 
ing the holidays, although her primary 
purpose had been to please her 5-year- 
old son, Jacque. Gay yuletide scenes, 
brilliant with color, painted on the 
glass caused much favorable comment 
even from strangers and served as an 
effective advertisement of..Mrs. Erb’s 
artistic ability. A stranger who was 
delighted with her skill as displayed on 
the painted windows asked Mrs. Erb 
to hand paint some tally cards for a 
bridge party. In return the acquaintance 
taught Mrs. Erb to knit. 

During the same season Mrs. Erb 
fashioned greeting cards to send to 
friends, who were highly pleased with 
them. No two were, or are today, ever 
exactly alike. 

A modest person, the young home- 
maker never thought of selling her 




























Whatever the occasion, a Pennsylvania mother can 
provide for it an original and or hand 
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handicraft until friends asked her to 
make cards for them. Friends of these 
friends sought the original greeting 
cards. So the orders snowballed with 
each succeeding season. 


Peta TWO YEARS ago the Erb fam- 
ily moved to their present home. 
Gradually the self-taught artist added 
to her output cards to cheer the sick, 
cards for birthdays, Easter, Mother's 
Day—in fact cards for all occasions. 
The industrious homemaker, whose 
periods of relaxation are really found 
in her “painting sessions,” does the 
greater part of the work when the 
children are in bed in the evening. 
In addition to 11-year-old Jacque, baby 
Micheal, a bright-eyed 3 year old, Mr. 
Erb, and Mickey Lenhart, a high school 
girl and sister of Mrs. Erb, complete 
the family circle. 

Recently by request, Mrs. Erb began 
making cards suitable for framing. Ar- 
ranged in groups, they add a stunning 
note to a living room when hung over 
a mantel, davenport or similar large 
piece of furniture. The customer speci- 
fies colors and Mrs. Erb suggests suit- 
able subjects. 


Cords 


Evidence of her hobby is in every 
room in her home. Framed sketches in 
both water color and ink adorn the 
walls. Her kitchen says “individually 
yours” with touches of oils in harmon- 
izing colors applied by the mistress. 
The white enameled surfaces of the 
refrigerator, stove, and other kitchen 
furniture were inviting mediums for 
the artist to paint realistic fruits and 
flowers in natural colors. Ash trays 
have designs painted on the bottom of 
the clear glass, making them visible 
but protected. Flower pots are also 
hand decorated. 


M* ERB HAS successfully painted 
designs on dishes bought at vari- 
ety stores, baked them in a “slow” oven 
to set the colors, and found they wear 
well. Repeated trips through the suds 
do not harm the motifs. She has used 
the same medium for blouse decora- 
tions but- found the work much more 
tedious. 

“Oh, I was the poster girl at school,” 
she laughingly explains in response to 
the question of how she started her pas- 
time. “I always liked to work with 
paints and it seemed to come naturally 
to me. 

“No, I never had any training or 
lessons in art. But I did learn blending 
of colors in the home economics course 
in high school.” 

Her flair for harmonizing colors 


With water colors and pen and 
ink, Mrs. Guy Erb transforms 11%- 
cent plain white cards into gay 
greeting cards selling for ten times 
that much. 
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Easter and Christmas cards like these are Mrs. Guy Erb’s best sellers but 
she paints others to mark other holidays and events. 


with paints lay dormant for awhile as 
she was busy rearing her first-born. 
But she found “snatches” of time which 
could be used in the pursuit of her 
hobby. 

In the evening with sonny tucked 
into bed, she set up a card table. On 
it she placed water paints, bought at 
the five and dime store, a stack of 
paper tissues for cleaning brushes and 
pens, two small dishes of water and a 
pile of plain white cards. 

She still uses the same method and 
the same type of water colors. Ideas 
for her work are gleaned from nature, 
magazines and everyday incidents. 


Tt TIME FOR completing each card 
varies with the number of colors 
used and the elaborateness of the scene. 
More than three hours was necessary 
to complete a picture of the nativity. 
A woodsy picture in one shade can 
be turned out in 10 minutes. 

Mrs. Erb never promises any par- 
ticular picture or type. But she finds 
the best sellers are scenic views with 
trees, rustic bridges, trickling streams 
and similar motifs. These are appro- 
priate to any season. 

Blue birds swinging happily on a 
bough with trilled notes forming “Hap- 
py Birthday” are popular. “Get well” 
cards carry gay notes of color and 
cheery pictures. Springtime and bun- 
nies are perennial favorites for the 
Easter season. Flowers and poetic 
beauty are combined in Mother’s Day 
greetings. In September Mrs. Erb 
Starts making Christmas cards, which 
enjoy the largest volume of sales. 

The pen and ink sketches are strik- 
ing with the bold strokes of the pen 


constrasting dramatically with the 
white mat background but the artist 
finds they are not as popular as the 
cards done in pastel water colors. 

Mrs. Erb usually works on at least 
three cards at one time, so that one 
color may dry before she applies an- 
other one. This prevents mixing and 
smearing of tones. 


OME OF THE loveliest in the assort- 
ment of cards which she offers are 
a stone fence with the gate ajar reveal- 


Many of Mrs. Guy Erb’s 
customers buy her cards to 
frame. Here Mrs. Walter Chal- 
lenger makes a selection to 
use as a wall decoration. 
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ing a low-roofed cottage in the back- 
ground, all in shades of yellow, orange 
and brown; an old mill with the water 
rushing over the wheel overshadowed 
by trees with their winter-stark 
branches outlined against the sky; a 
winding country road with birds in full 
flight over the nearby field. A favorite 
for the Christmas holidays is the wise 
men with palm trees in the back- 
ground. 

Mrs. Erb works free hand with brush 
or pen and constantly adds new twists 
to her work. She has painted a few 
cards in oils but she finds the drying 
process much slower and prefers to 
work in water colors which dry very 
quickly. 

She buys plain white cards and 


‘smatching envelopes at a print shop. 


They are the type used for wedding 
invitations. They cost $1.50 per hun- 
dted, which includes envelopes. She 
sells the cards at six for $1. At first 
she charged about half that price, until 
friends insisted that her cards were 
worth much more. “I have never had 
any complaints at my present price,” 
she smiles. She adds names and a few 
words of personal greeting at no extra 
cost. Charges for cards suitable for 
framing are made in proportion to 
time consumed in painting them. 

















It’s easy to see why they call these boats three point hydroplanes. At racing 


speed only the propellor and a small portion of the two side pontoons are in 


contact with the water. 


Championships and 
world’s records are pil- 
ing up for a California 
speed boat hobbyist who 
builds all his own craft. 


F® THE LAST FIFTEEN years Tommy 
Hill of Alameda, California, ably 
assisted by his wife, has been building 
and racing boats—mostly of the 135- 
cubic-inch, three point hydroplane 
type. He has held the Pacific Coast 
Championship for his class three times, 
and in the last year has set two new 
world’s records. Last November he 
set a new world mark for the straight- 
a-way mile of 84.008 miles an hour. 
In a race at Modesto, California, last 
summer he made the fastest time ever 
recorded in competition under actual 
racing conditions by his class of boat 
—65.5 miles an hour. 

When you consider that these speeds 


are made in a boat that weighs less 
than 300 pounds, without accessories, 
and that when these boats are up to 
racing speed, only a part of the two 
side pontoons is actually in contact 
with the water, it is apparent that the 
drivers of these boats have to be skilled 
in the handling of their craft to pre- 
vent disaster. 


CC® AY HOBBY STARTED out mod- 

estly enough,” relates Hill. “I 
bought a small bandsaw to build my- 
self some decoys for duck hunting. I 
had a lot of fun building these decoys, 
but after they were built I had no way 
to use them. Most of the duck hunting 
in this area is done on the tide flats 
and the blinds are sometimes several 
miles from the shore. I decided to 
build a boat. 

“I suppose I should have been con- 
tent to build a flat bottom skiff or 
some sort of pre-fabricated job. But 
after looking around at the various 
types of boats in use here I decided 
to build a round bottom boat from 
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A, Ing of the 


Donald F. Daly 


my own plans (this is typical of 
Tommy Hill, and in all of his boat 
building since that time, with one ex- 
ception, he has done his own engineer- 
ing, drawn his own plans, and done 
all of his own work). 


“When the rains came, my wife 
and I moved the partly finished boat 
from the backyard into the living room 
of our apartment. The neighbors 
thought we were nuts, but this ar- 
rangement did have certain advan- 
tages—when we finished work each 
day all we had to do was sweep the 
sawdust and shavings into the fire- 
place. 

“At last we were ready for the 
launching—a gala occasion. No lux- 
ury liner was ever launched with more 
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ride and satisfaction. We had a lot 
of fun with that little boat during the 
next couple of years. I traded some 
of my decoys for a small outboard 
motor and we spent all of our holidays 
hunting and fishing and cruising 
around the bay. Our son, Trevor, was 
just a baby at that time, but we used 
to wrap him up warmly and take him 
along on all our outings.” 


T= PHASE OF Hill’s boating career 
ended when he lent the boat to 
some friends for an outing. They for- 
got to tie it up when they returned 
from their trip and the tide carried 
it out to sea. They never saw it again. 
The second part of their hobby started 
when Tommy and his wife, Lylas, 
bought a half interest in a boat that 
had been built for Gold Cup competi- 
tion, the tops in motor boat racing. 

“It was a sweet looking rig,” recalls 
Tommy, “but unfortunately ‘its per- 
formance didn’t come up to its ap- 
pearance. We worked on it in our 
spare time for nearly two years and 
wrecked it on the first tryout. We 
never did find out what caused the 
wreck, but it must have been plenty 
fast. Anyway it made a speedy trip 
to the bottom of the Oakland Estuary. 
I came out of the wreck with several 
broken ribs, sundry bruises and con- 
tusions, and spent the following two 
weeks in the hospital. Incidentally, this 


Speed B 


is the only serious accident we have 
had in all of our years of racing, and 
it was probably due to inexperience 
rather than to any hazard of the game.” 

By this time Tommy and Lylas were 
pretty well disgusted with their hobby 
and vowed to give it up. But the hobby 
bug had done its work and they 
couldn’t get boats out of their system. 
Soon they began looking over plans 
for another motor boat. They finally 
came across a set of plans for a’ three 
point hydroplane in an issue of a boat- 
ing magazine. 


rE THOSE DAYS all boats of this type 
used narrow planks for the hull and 
required a lot of caulking and tarring 
to make them water tight. It was just 
about then that the first waterproof 
plywood was coming into general use. 


Tommy decided to build their boat of 
plywood. They didn’t anticipate the 
problems that would arise in using ply- 
wood sheets on a design that had been 
intended for narrow planks. When they 
tried to fit these wide sheets to the 
compound curves of the hull they 
found it couldn’t be done. But Tommy 
thrives on tough problems, and after 
much experimenting they succeeded in 
working out the difficulties. 

It took them just about a year to 


_build this boat. They named it Ly-Bee, 


a contraction of the given names of 
Tommy’s wife, Lylas and their daugh- 
ter, Beverly. They have used the name 
Ly-Bee on all of their boats since that 
time. It is probably the best known 
name in this class of speed boat racing 
in the United States today. 

The spring racing season was just 
starting when the Hills put the finish- 
ing touches on Ly-Bee No. 1. They had 
been so long in the building that they 
were Over-anxious to get into competi- 
tion. They entered a race without any 
preliminary tryout, several defects in 
structure and design developed and 
they didn’t finish the race. 

“But I wouldn’t give up,” recalls 
Tommy. “I determined to make that 
boat run and win races. We had been 
working on speed boats for more than 
three years, and up to this time we 
hadn’t even finished a race. It took a 
lot of work. to iron out all the bugs. 


datmen 


We rebuilt the bottom, strengthened 
the motor mount, put on a larger rud- 
der, and added more surface to the for- 
ward fin. Our next try was at Lake 
Calero in San Jose, California. We took 
third place and won our first trophy. 
It wasn’t much of a trophy, but we 
treasure it above all others.” 


OMMY STILL WASN’T satisfied with 

the performance of the Ly-Bee 

and continued to experiment with the 
design in an effort to get more speed. 
“Our next race,” relates Tommy, “was 
the payoff. We took first place in a 
very tough race. We knew we had a 
pretty fast boat. We also knew that 
if we wanted to keep on winning 
races we would have to have more 
speed, for if you build a fast boat you 
can be sure that in a very short time 





Tommy Hill holds two more tro- 
phies, won at a recent regatta, which 
will join the others that are gradually 
filling his home. 


someone will come up with something 
to top you. It’s a vicious circle.” 


Before entering another race Tommy 
did a lot of work on his motor—put 
on two carburetors, lightened the fly- 
wheel, and had special cylinder heads 
made. He also did a lot of experiment- 
ing with the planing angle. The plan- 
ing angle is the amount of wet surface 
on the bottom of the boat at racing 
speed, and the angle at which it rides 
in the water at racing speed. Boat 
builders spend months in working out 
this one feature. In some cases it is 
necessary to rebuild the entire bottom 
of the boat to make one change. Then, 
if this doesn’t do the trick, they have 
to start all over again. Tommy de- 
veloped a method of changing the plan- 
ing angle for experimental purposes 
without making any radical changes 
in the hull. 

“For the rest of that season we really 
went to town,” recalls Tommy. “We 
won plenty of races in our own class, 
135-cubic-inch. And we also won races 
in the 225-cubic-inch, and in the un- 
limited class (in speed boat racing 
the class of boat is determined by the 
cubic inches of displacement of the 
motor). At that time they were plan- 
ning to hold races at the San Francisco 
Fair. If they did hold such races we 
knew that the competition would be 
the toughest ever seen on this coast. 
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We decided to sell our boat and have 
one built by a professional builder. We 
reasoned that if we had been able to 
win so many races with our homemade 
boat, if we had one built by an expert, 
we would be able to meet any sort of 
competition.” 


Ny TOOK SEVERAL months to get the 
new boat built and fitted out for 
racing but it didn’t come up to ex- 
tions. In fact it was slower than 
the old Ly-Bee. “From that time on,” 
says Tommy, “we have done all our 
own work. I applied my own theories 
in altering the design and after several 
months of work we were ready for the 
trials. This time we were not disap- 
pointed—she was fast. Plenty fast. 
“Our first race of this season was 
the most exciting one of our entire rac- 
ing career. It was in the Hearst Re- 
gatta at Long Beach, California. We got 
a bad start and Lylas, who was riding 
as mechanic that day, thought we had 
been left at the post. We had to pass 
twelve boats to get into contention, 
but we did it, and won going away. 
For the next three years we took just 
about every event we entered. We won 


As this speed boat race gets off to 
a flying start, Tommy Hill, second 
from the right, cuts across the field 
to gain a more favorable position. In 
these races the drivers take a running 
start and try to hit the starting line 
just as the starting gun sounds. 


the Pacific Coast Championship for 
our class three times in as many years. 
We sold our boat at the end of the 
1941 racing season, and soon after that 
the war started so we gave up racing 
for: the duration.” 

Long before the war ended and ma- 
terial was available, Tommy and Lylas 
had the plans for a new boat worked 
out. Their first consideration was to 
reduce the weight of the hull to an 
absolute minimum. They have a large 
work room in their basement, and on 
its floor they drew their plans and 
struck off the lines of the new hull. 
They had but one thought in mind— 


speed. 


aan AFTER THE war in Europe 
ended they started to build. This 
first boat was built for the speed trials 
at Salton Sea. In this event the boats 
are raced over a straight-away mile 
course. The runs are made by indi- 
vidual boats and it is not, strictly 
speaking, a race. The driver makes one 
run in each direction over the measured 
mile course, and the average speed for 
both runs is his official time. If a 
driver does set a new record in the 
speed trials, he has to take at least 
third place in an official race to hold 
that record. These races are held im- 
mediately after the speed trials. 


The building of a racing motor boat 
calls for the very highest type of crafts- 
manship. A builder has to have all the 
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skill of an expert cabinetmaker, all 
the knowledge of a high class automo- 
bile mechanic, plus a knowledge of 


engineering and designing. Every piece 


of the hull is fitted with loving care. 
Each joint is mitered to a close fit, and 
these joints are fastened together with 
waterproof glue and brass screws. Every 
screw is countersunk. When the hull 
is completed, the bottom is polished 
to a mirror-like finish. The finest grade 
of shellac and varnish is used. Every 
thing that can be done to reduce fric- 
tion, is done. 


Ford V-8 60-h. p. motors are built’ 


up to deliver almost twice their normal 
power, and they turn at nearly double 
their usual r. p. m’s. The cooling system 
is completely rebuilt; the motor pan is 
altered and a new oiling system is 
used; special cam shaft, valves, carbure- 
tors, cylinder heads and ignition sys- 
tems, are installed. The tail shaft and 
motor must be in perfect alignment. 
The propellor is direct driven at speeds 
as high as 7,200 r.p.m. The slightest 
misalignment would cause the boat to 
vibrate to pieces in a very short time. 
The rudder must balance perfectly, and 
the area of the forward fin (this fin 
serves the same purpose as a center- 
board on a sailing boat) is figured 
down to a fraction of a square inch. 
The weather was perfect for the 
1945 Salton Sea speed trials and they 
were run without incident. That is, 
without incident except that a number 
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Like racing cars, 135-cubic-inch, three point hydroplanes are so fast that the 
motor can’t be used for short moves. So Tommy Hill paddles the Ly-Bee, one 
of the several boats he has built in his own home workshop and with which he 


has set world’s speed records. 


of new records were set. Among these 
was a new world’s record for the 135- 
cubic-inch class boats by Tommy Hill. 
He made a speed of 80.178 m.p.h. 
This was nearly 7 m.p.h. faster than 
the old record set by Bud Myers in 
1941. 


HILE STILL AT Salton Sea, Tom- 
my had a chance to sell his 
boat. It was a very attractive offer and 
he sold. “It was the end of the 1945 
racing season, anyway, explains Tom- 
my, “and I was sure that we could 
build another boat before the start 
of the next season that would equal, 
and possibly outperform, the record 
boat. The hull of this boat was so 
light, under 260 pounds, and I wasn’t 
sure how it would ‘perform under rac- 
ing conditions. It’s one thing to drive 
a boat in a speed trial where you don’t 
have to consider the other drivers, and 
quite another thing to drive in a race 
where eight or ten drivers are trying 
to nose each other out on a turn or 
going around a buoy. Later events 
proved that this design could, and did, 
stand up in competition.” 

On his return from Salton Sea Tom- 
my started right in to build another 
boat. “I still had a lot of ideas I wanted 
to try out,” says Tommy. “And the 
only way to try them out was to build 
them into a boat. During the winter 
of 1945 and the spring of 1946, 
Tommy and Lylas built three boats. 
Two of these they sold because they 
felt there was a chance to get just a 





little more speed. By this time they 
had become so expert in building boats 
that they had cut the time required to 
three or four months. Formerly it took 
them from twelve to eighteen months. 
They used their third boat in com- 
petition throughout the 1946 racing 
season. In the first race of the year 
Tommy conked out on the first turn 
in the 135-cubic-inch event, but he 
came back to win the 225-cubic-inch 
class race. In the Golden Gate Sweep- 
stakes at Long Beach, California, on 
June 23 Tommy took every event for 
his class. He also won at Oakland on 
the 4th of July. In the Regatta at Mo- 
desto, California Tommy didn’t win a 
race, but he set a new world’s record 
for the 135-cubic-inch class at 65.5 
m.p.h. This was the fastest time ever 
made in a race and in competition with 
other drivers. In the Labor Day Regatta 
at Long Beach, California Tommy 
again took every event for his class. 


CCN ALL THE YEARS I have been in 

the speed boat racing game I have 
never tried to cash in on my reputa- 
tion,” says Hill. “Nor have I ever raced 
for money, other than the small ex- 
pense allowance on certain races. When 
we have a successful year, we usually 
sell our boat at the end of the season 
for enough to build another boat for 
the next year, but this is always done 
with the idea that we can develop a 
faster boat. I have, however, derived 
some income from the use of my shop 
and my tools, and for work I have done 
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for other men who were building boats 
and did not have the skill or equipment 
to do their own work. So it has worked 
out that our hobby has just about 
paid its own way in recent years. 

“I have had many offers from equip- 
ment dealers to subsidize my boat and 
use it as an advertising medium, but 
so far I have turned them down. Not 
that we have any scruples about this 
sort of thing, but we prefer to remain 
independent. 


“Since we set our world’s records 
we have had a lot of publicity and if 
I wanted to. I could be busy all the 
time doing work for other builders. I 
developed a method of increasing the 
power of the 60-h. p. Ford V-8 motors, 
and drivers all over the country write 
to me for this information. Several 
have sent me their motors to be worked 
over. I could easily turn my experience 
into a full time business, and I may 
do so. It’s very tempting, and I love 
working with boats and motors.” 

The Hills’ collection of trophies 
would have to be seen to be appre- 
ciated, or believed. Although they 
have a large house there just isn't 
room to display all of them. The entry 
hall is full, the long mantel over the 
fireplace is covered; and they over- 
flow into the bookcases and shelves 
all over the house. 


_—— TOMMY AND Lylas have 
derived little financial advantage 
from their hobby, they have been 
amply repaid in other ways. It has 
given their family a common interest 
that has drawn them very close to- 
gether. Son Trevor, now 16 and daugh- 
ter Beverly, now 13, are ardent racing 
fans. Every member of the family 
contributes in some measure to their 
hobby. It is a common thing in the 
Hill home to find all four of them 
in heated argument on some point of 
boat building or racing. In all these 
years Tommy has always had a full 
time job, and Lylas has done all of her 
own housework, and a remarkably good’ 
job she has done too. 

The real center of life in the Hill 
household is Tommy’s workshop. Re- 
cently the Hills doubled the size of 
this shop. Tommy claimed it was be- 
cause they need more room for the 
boat, but I think they needed more 
room for the people who drop in at 
all hours of the day or night (they 
frequently work until 3 or 4 o'clock 
in the morning). The postman stops 
‘on his morning round to inquire about 

( Continued on Page 59) 
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A Tulsa woman’s skillful 
restoration of broken 
china turns sorrowing 
owners into grateful 
customers. 


Eva Stacey 


N THE EARLY 1940’s when she was 
operating an antique shop in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, Mrs. L. W. Cummings was 
frequently called upon to mend and 
restore to their original beauty a num- 
ber of valuable art objects which she 
wanted to offer for sale in her shop. 
Gradually Mrs. Cummings realized that 
she was getting more pleasure out of 
her hobby of restoring beauty than she 
was out of conducting ‘her shop. The 
day came when she discontinued the 
shop,.but she didn’t give up her, hobby. 
Instead, she began devoting an 1ncreas- 
ing amount of time to it. 


You may almost guess the fest. 
Friends wanted their antiques” re- 
stored. Now Mrs. Cummings has a 
business so large and demanding as to 
cause her to exclaim “I wish that more 
persons would take up this business of 
restoration—then 1: wouldn’t have so 
much to do.” 

For now Mrs. Cummings’ basement 
workshop always is filled to overflow- 
ing with things to be mended—dam- 


aged stacks of fine china, valuable 
vases, chipped and broken figurines 
of dainty Dresden or bisque, lovely 
Wedgewood more nicked than not, and 
a welter of other objects—dear, at 
least, to the hearts of their owners. 
Restore all these Mrs. Cummings 
does, for no problem appears to be 
too difficult for this talented lady’s 
nimble fingers. With paint, glue, and 
clay she reassembles fragments when 
possible; makes missing parts when 
necessary; paints, gilds, sands, and, in 
her own words “generally succeeds in 
restoring the piece.” “The chief in- 


gredient for success in my line,” Mrs.. 


Cummings adds, “is patience.” 


P ATIENCE IT MUST have required, 
too, the time Mrs. Cummings un- 
dertook one of her most difficult jobs 
of restoration—that of “mending a 
vase which had been broken literally 
into a thousand pieces.” a 

“I put those pieces out -on a: table 
as if they were parts of a jig-saw puz- 
zle,” Mrs. Cummings recalls. “Then I 
would work with them for short in- 
tervals—a piece which fitted here, and 
one which fitted there. After several 
months I fairly begged the owner to 
let me give up, but she valued that vase 
and wanted it restored, so I kept at 
the work. It took me a year, though, 
before I fitted all the pieces. It was 
simple enough, finally, to glue the frag- 
ments together.” 
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As another example of the difficult 
problems she must solve, Mrs.. Cum- 
mings indicates a number of damaged 
Dresden and bisque figurines on a 
‘shelf in her work room. Some have tiny 
fingers, arms, even heads missing. 
“Restoration there,’ Mrs. Cummings 
explains, “consists of modeling the 
missing part of clay, attaching it in- 
conspicuously at the point of juncture, 
and glazing it after a careful sanding.” 

“The important thing is for any one 
doing such work to have a feeling for 
beauty as it was mirrored originally 
in the object under restoration,” says 
Mrs. Cummings. “The restorer must be 
satisfied with nothing less than near 
perfection so far as final results are 
concerned.” 


ROKEN DISHES MRS. CUMMINGS 
mends in great numbers. Say 
she has a plate broken in half (to take 
a simple problem), this is the way she 
proceeds. Usually she takes the piece 
of china and cleans it thoroughly by 
soaking it in soda water, for many 
customers try, generally unsuccessfully, 
to mend the break themselves. If the 
pieces have become warped it is often 
necessary to “fill in” and allow the 
work to stand 24 hours. With every- 
thing in good shape, Mrs. Cummings 
cements the pieces, holding them until 
the preparation sets (she likes a fast- 
drying cement, naturally) then finishes 
the job by glazing the parts involved, 
with a special type of shellac. 

Mrs. Cummings does not guarantee 
such jabs as being resistant to scalding 
liquids, but an effective piece of restor- 
ation is generally achieved if one has 
a decorative plate, for instance, which 
one wishes put back in shape for dis- 
play purposes or for only occasional 
use. “However,” Mrs. Cummings adds, 
“many persons find that china I have 
mended stands pretty constant use.” 


N INTERESTING PROBLEM pre- 

sented Mrs. Cummings not long 
ago was that of making small Haviland 
bullion cups with their matching sau- 
cers into tea cups. “These were just 
the right size and lovely pieces,” Mrs. 
Cummings explains, “so I agreed to 
try to remove one ot the handles. I 
experimented with one slightly dam- 
aged cup by ‘pinching off’ a handle 


‘with pliers as close as possible to the 


cup without injuring the cup. The 
stub of handle I then sanded to cup 
level, painted a small flower over the 
newly exposed surface, and fired the 
piece. The results were good.” 

Mrs. Cummings went on to say, 
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though, that the whole process was so 
time consuming that she encouraged 
the man who owned the Haviland to 
finish the work himself—that is, the 
sanding which he did with the aid of 
a fine emery-wheel. Mrs. Cummings 
took over from there and completed 
work on a dozen cups with: the custo- 
mer and his wife expressing delight and 
appreciation. 

Thus it goes, and each day finds 
Mrs. Cummings in her basement work- 
shop, usually from 8 until 5. One of 
the advantages of such work is that 
the worker may remain at home. An 
average size room with shelves for 
china and a table for the worker and 
her supplies are really all that are 
necessary. 


RS. CUMMINGS’ WORK often has 

its thrilling and mysterious mo- 

ments, too. Take the instance of a 
chest with a secret compartment. 

Mrs. Cummings had been asked to 


do some work on a small, 17th century 
metal trinket chest, when in shaking it 
she heard a mysterious rattling sound 
which in no way seemed connected 
with the workings of the box. Closer 
examination disclosed a secret compart- 
ment, and in the secret compartment 
were—theatrical as it may sound—two 
small glass poison vials with gold 
stops, such as ladies in those days often 
were accustomed to carry on their per- 
sons and to quaff when worst came 
to worst. Upon being informed of the 
find, the owner of the chest was quite 
pleased to be able to add one of these 
to her own collection and to give Mrs. 
Cummings the second one. 

As to pay for such restoration as 
Mrs. Cummings does, that varies. Total 
costs to the customer involve expense 
of materials used, amount of time 
spent, and the ingenuity which must 
be expended by the restorer. People 
who request such work generally are 
fairly well to do and so do not object 


Patience, explains Mrs. L. W. Cummings, is the chief ingredient of her 
success in mending and restoring valuable pieces of china that meet with mishaps. 
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to paying fairly sizeable sums. 

Actual money earned is not every- 
thing, however, in Mrs. Cummings’ 
opinion. The work pays off in other 
ways. Not to be overlooked is the 
happiness such a worker is able to 
bring to her customers who generally 
beam with joy when they find their 
prized possessions returned to use- 
fulness. 


Buried Button 
Mystery 


UTTON COLLECTORS will look with 
envy upon the great cache of old 
buttons recently discovered by work- 
men in a Miami, Florida. back yard. 
Some 200 pounds of military buttons, 
possibly from the uniforms of Spanish 
soldiers, were found in the back yard. 
of Ted G. Lucas, on South River Drive. 
The buttons bear a crown and a coat 
of arms which includes two lions ram- 
pant, a frequent British heraldic de- 
vice, and three fleur-de-lis, a device 
used by the French before the days of 
the republic. 


After considerable speculation by 
historians and antique dealers and 
jewelers many theories have been ad- 
vanced as to where the buttons may 
have originated. James Oglethorpe, 
British colonial ruler, sent troops into 
Florida against the Spaniards in 1745. 
Col. Charles G. Mettler, retired army 
officer and authority on military his- 
tory said the buttons might have come 
from this expedition. 

Because the buttons are covered with 
what seems to be a mixture of pitch 
and earth it was suggested that pirates 
who often covered doubloons and other 
valuables with pitch in order to hide 
them, might have cached the treasure 
on the banks of the Miami river. 

Another expert, a specialist in Span- 
ish antiques, is of the opinion that 
they are of more recent origin. The 
letters “G C” on the buttons, he says, 
may stand for Guardia Civil, a very 
old and honored organization dating 
back to the days of Columbus. Other 
collectors agree that the buttons are 
of Spanish origin and refer to coins 
bearing somewhat similiar markings 
and dated 1775. 

At any rate, there will be some 200 
pounds of them to circulate if the 
owners so choose. 


—Elizabeth W. Sudlow 
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Jig-Saw Puzzles For Rent 


ONALD SWEET, §83- 

year-old retired real 
estate and insurance man 
of Buffalo, New York, 
reaps profits from his 
hobby of making jig-saw 
puzzles. Instead of storing 
his 200 puzzles, he rents 
them just as a circulating i] 
library rents books. Sweet's i 
puzzles have from 250 to 
1,300 pieces and are made of pictures mounted on ply- 
wood. It takes Sweet about two weeks of his spare time 
to cut out a large puzzle with a jig saw. Because the edges 
break easily the average puzzle is ready for the scrap heap 
after being worked twenty times, so it keeps Sweet busy 
maintaining a varied stock of puzzles from which his 
customers may choose. When a puzzle is returned, Sweet 
lets the neighborhood children work it to see if any 
parts are missing. Mrs. Isabel Crosswhite. 
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Silver Polishing Partners 


Bev THEY REALLY ENJOY polishing silver, Mrs. 
J. E. Hurd and Mrs. Robert Bell of Tulsa, Oklahoma 
have extended their polishing operations to include 
friends’ collections. Now they brighten both flat and 
hollow-ware in quantities 

large enough to supple- 

ment the incomes of both 

families. These ambitious 

veterans’ wives (both hus- 

bands attend the Univers- 

ity of Tulsa) work in Mrs. 

Hurd’s home where there 

is “more room and a fenced 

yard for the children.” One 

dollar an hour is their 
usual charge, with the customer transporting the silver. 
The polishers use several types of polishing agents — a 
cream, special cloths, a certain liquid chemical and a soft 
brush. Although silver predominates, Mrs. Hurd and Mrs. 


Bell accept, also, brass and other metals. 
Eva Stacey 


Profitable Hobbies will pay a minimum of $2 for each artic 
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Profits in Floral Arrangements 


HERE IS NOTHING LOVELIER than an attractive 

arrangement of garden flowers. And it is surprising 
how many people do not have the knack of showing off 
blooms to the best advantage. My friends have always 
complimented me on my floral centerpieces and one of 
them asked me to arrange a bouquet for her bridge club. 
Since then I have been decorating homes with flowers 
for various occasions, throughout the entire summer; in 
fact, from the earliest blossoms of spring to the last bright 
leaves of autumn. I have accumulated a large collection 
of china figurines and vases which go with the flowers 
and are returned to me the next day. In my own garden 
I have a large variety of flowers, shrubs, and decorative 
plants. Sometimes I use these; sometimes those of the 
friend, whichever she prefers. I charge from 50 cents to 
$2 for an arrangement, de- . 
pending on the size and 
whether or not my flowers 
are used. While my friends 
are saving the expense of 
a commercial florist, I am 
provided with extra spend- 
ing money for something 
that is a pleasure to do. 

Audrie West 
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Rural News Correspondent 


F@ THE last twenty- 

three years my profit- 

able hobby has been gath- 

ering news items over a 

rural telephone line for an 

entire township and con- 

tributing them to our A 

weekly paper in Rush City, MW 

Minnesota — the Post. I 6 . dane ee 
‘ul oe 


il 
am paid well for my work | 
which I combine with the 
many duties of the farm wife. My hobby also keeps me 
in touch with my neighbors and those living farther away, 
and enables me to know what is going on all over the 
township. 
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Mrs. Clara Emery 
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article gmted for Hobby Parade. Send material to Hobby Parade Editor, Profitable 
and Bugicton, Kansas City 16, Missouri. 
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Embroiders. Jackets to Order 


NCE MY sister came to 
visit me wearing a 
beautiful hand embroid- 
ered jacket. Wherever we 
went she was the center of 
attraction because of that 
jacket. She said to me “You 
have been wanting to make 
some money in your spare - 
time — why don’t you {fil 
embroider jackets and sell 
them?” So, I went to a department store, bought myself 
a plain boxy jacket pattern, some nice wool and made 
myself a jacket, copied from my sistet’s. My jacket was an 
immediate hit, and I sold it right off my back. Since that 
time I have made and sold 15 jackets to my friends and 
neighbors here in Burbank, California. I make the jackets 
only on order, therefore, I have no losses. I tailor the 
shoulders and put in shoulder pads which give them a 
very chic appearance. Some are made with collars, some 
without, and I use all kinds of Mexican embroidery de- 
signs. I charge $35 for size 12 and 14, $37.50 for size 16. 
I make shoulder strap purses to match each jacket for 
$7.50. 





Mrs. O. H. Mattox 





In the Steps of Barnum 


| gee AND DIRECTION of a summer playground 
circus is the absorbing hobby of 13-year-old John 
Burr, son of the municipal 
judge of Ripon, Wisconsin. 
This hobby began with a 
simple backyard perform- 
ance when John was only 
eight. Last year’s affair 
drew an audience of 2,000. 
There were over 150 
youngsters in the cast, 
ranging in age from 2 to 
14. There was no admis- 
sion charge but a collection resulted in a profit of $341.90. 
Of this $11.90 was donated to the local Youth Center 
and $330 to the Ripon hospital. John is in the second 
year junior high school. He plays the flute in his school 
band: His 9-year-old sister, Charlotte, stars in tight rope 
walking stunts. 














J. Leora Brown 














Pulling Money Out of the Air 


| one CUB-TYPE PLANES is no longer anything new, 
and aerial pictures are hardly a novelty, but Forrest 
Elliot of Sioux Falls, South Dakota has made snapping 
pictures from the air a mighty lucrative hobby. Elliot gets 
from $7.50 to $15 per pic- 
ture. His clients include 
farmers who wish aerial 
views of their farms, pub- 
lishers of commercial post 
cards, business men who 
want bird’s-eye views of 
business property, and the 
soil conservation service. 
He now uses a Fairchild 
K-20 camera although he 
started with a less expensive type. His advice is to start 
snapping pictures — and let it be known that you'll make 
aerial shots to order. People go for them. And you'd be 
surprised how many sun-bathers you surprise that way! 
H. K. Stolze 








Surplus String Makes Dish Rags 


M* MOTHER, Mrs. J. W. Garrett of Stigler, Oklahoma, 
is a string saver. She collects every little piece 
that finds its way to our house. She then ties the pieces 
together and winds them into a neat ball. Last year, when 
she had accumulated quite a supply, she began to try 
to find a use for the twine. It was then she decided to 
knit some dish rags. She knitted one about twelve inches 
square, using the garter 
stitch (knitting every row), 
and tried it out. It worked 
so well in her dish pan 
that she knitted another 
and another. Now Mrs. 
Garrett is making some of 
these cloths to use as gifts 
or to sell for ten cents 
each. 
Mrs. R. H. Bishop 
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Diminutive Doll Family 


Bits of scrap felt area 
basis for lapel dolls 
representing many 
characters and 
nationalities. 


June B. Jenkin 


HE GAILY COLORED bits of felt 
left from some doll shoes that I 
was making a couple of years ago 
served as an inspiration for lapel dolls, 
that have become increasingly popular. 
The smallest pieces of felt scraps 
are usable for these happy little char- 
acters, which in turn make the wearer 
happy because of the many favorable 
comments she receives in regard to 
her clever lapel ornament. 

My first doll was sweet, but not 
very durable, as his cotton face didn’t 
hold its shape. He was made of pipe 
cleaners and dressed with felt pants 
and a jacket, but I realized that he 
would not stand up under much wear. 
After some experimentation I found 
that stockings would work out the 
best for the face covering, and so my 







2 PIPE CLEANERS 


biggest problem was overcome. 


: er BODIES OF all my dolls are 
basically the same. Two pipe 
cleaners are bent at the center of each 
to form two V’s (Figure 1). The 
center point of one is inserted into 
the center of the other, forming an 
X. A very small ball ofs cotton is 
placed in the inner angle of the upper 


» part of the X, and the two upper arms 


of the X are folded down in opposite 
directions over the cotton ball and 
looped back through what was for- 
merly the center point of the X. 

A one and one-half inch square of 
stocking material is used as the head 
covering, with the knit running up 
and down (Figure 2), thus giving the 
stretch in the width. By using a run- 
ning stitch at the upper edge, the top 
may be drawn. together after the two 
up and down sides have been stitched 
together about half of the way down 
(Figure 3). The covering is then ready 
to be turned right side out and slipped 
over the cotton ball. A loop of thread 
tied around the bottom of the cotton 
ball will form the neck and head 


HOW TO MAKE DOLLS BODY 
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EMBROIDERED CHINAMAN 


(Figure 4), and the excess stocking 
material may be anchored over the 
shoulders. 

The head is now ready for the fea- 
tures, which may be either embroidered 
or painted on with tempera paint 
(Figure 5). The best coloring is black 
for eyebrows and lashes, blue or brown 
for the eyes, and red for the nose and 
mouth. 


HE HAIR MAY be made of mohair, 
the stuffing from rat rollers, or 
yarn, which may be sewed or inter- 
woven at the top of the head and then 
trimmed long on the sides and back 
and short in the front to form bangs. 
Almost any style of haircut can be 
obtained in the trimming. My China- 
man doll varies a bit here as I slant 
his eyes and stitch three strands of 
black yarn at the top of the head. 
These are braided to form a queue. 
Now the fun really begins, because 
there are so many ways of dressing the 
dolls to make each one a distinct in- 
dividual. Following are instructions 
and patterns to enable you to dress 
three types of dolls. 
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CHINAMAN 


FTER THE FOUR pieces of material 
A are cut out of brightly colored 
felt, I embroider the frog designs and 
the sleeve stripes and neck band on 
the jacket in contrasting thread. The 
jacket is then folded at the shoulder 
line, after which I sew the jacket sides 
and the under sides of the sleeves. Each 
outer side of the pants is folded into 
the center and stitched along both 
sides of the center slit. The hat band 
is then stitched around the outer edge 
of the crown. Trim any excess band 
and stitch the two ends together. 

Set the hat on the doll’s head and 
anchor it firmly with hidden stitching, 
being sure that the queue covers the 





head seam. Use the same color em- 


broidery thread as was used for the. 


frogs and bands to make a knot and 
tuft at the center of the crown. Also 
decorate the band of the hat by stitch- 
ing around the center of it. 

The jacket may be put on by in- 
serting the legs and arms through the 
slit in the neck of the jacket. Work 
the arm down the arm of the jacket, 
being careful not to stretch or tear 


‘the felt. Slip the legs into the pants 


and turn the ends of the legs up to 
form feet. The pants may then be 
carefully stuffed with cotton to fill 
them out, as may the jacket to give 
the appearance of full arms and chest. 

Now, isn’t he a cute little China- 
man? 








CHINAMAN DOLL 
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DUTCH BOY 


_—— CUTTING the six pattern 
pieces, the jacket buttons should 
be embroidered in a contrasting color. 
The jacket is then folded at the shoul- 
der line and sewed at the sides and 
under the arms. The two pieces of the 
pants are stitched together at the outer 


and inner sides, and the hat is made 
like that of the Chinaman. The doll 
is then ready for dressing, being slipped 
first into the collar, then the jacket 
and the pants. The collar is stitched 
down the center, and the hat is attached 
with thread after being squashed to 
one side of the head. The stuffing 
completes the Dutch boy. 
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COWBOY 

HE COWBOY REQUIRES six pieces 

of felt for his outfit. The blouse 

is made similarly to the jackets of the 
other dolls by folding at the shoulder 
line and sewing at the sides and under 
the sleeves. The front and back of the 
pants are sewed together by matching 
the crotch. The hat is made by sewing 
the straight sides of the pie shaped 
piece and turning inside out, leaving 


a part of the crown tip unturned so 
as to make the fold usually seen in 
the crown of a cowboy’s hat. The 
crown is then stitched firmly to the 
brim, and the two front sides of the 
brim are rolled up and stitched. It is 
then-set on the head at a jaunty angle 
and sewed securely. 

He, too, is stuffed, and the necker- 
chief completes his outfit. 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 
SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Insect Supplier 


E. M. Sinor 


NSECTS AREN’T A nuisance; at least 
to me, they aren’t. Instead of run- 
ning for a flit-gun every time I see a 
bug, or figuring out how I’m going 
to squash him with my shoe, I mutter 
to myself, “Hmmm, wonder if I can 
sell the creature?” 


One day last winter, while I was 
chopping up an old rotten log for 
kindling near my home at George 
West, ‘Texas, about a dozen fat scor- 
pions came tumbling out from under 
the wood. All my life I’ve been in- 
terested in insects, so instead of bash- 
ing them I stood watching them and 
wondered to myself, “Looks like. those 
rascals should be good for something 
besides stinging people.” That thought 
kept reoccurring and then one day I 
read an article about a firm, which for 
80 years has supplied schools, the 
medical profession and various other 
scientists with natural science speci- 
mens. 


I wrote them, with the result that 
I became a free-lance collector of in- 
sects for Ward’s Natural Science Estab- 
lishment of Rochester, New York. This 
firm depends on free-lance collectors 
for many specimens, especially the 
more common types which Ward’s buys 
in wholesale lots. Men, women, and 
children in all parts of the world, help 


to keep the firm’s stock of insects re- 
plenished. 


O' THE SAMPLES which I sent them, 
they wanted me to ship them 
scorpions, black widow spiders, and 
all the cow ticks that I could corral. 
It seemed that the Department of 
Agriculture had done such a good job 
of cleaning out the cow ticks in most 
states, that they were in the same class 
as white shirts and nylons. To date I 
have shipped over $100 worth of these 
ticks and I didn’t move out of an area 
larger than a city block. No, I don’t 
have a herd of infested cattle. Just my 
little dog, and the neighbor’s pup, are 
my tick traps. Every few days I de-tick 
them, drop the ticks in hot water, then 
put them in alcohol in some con- 
venient bottle. When I have collected a 
hundred or more, they're shipped off 
to become part of a cow-tick exhibit. 


All specimens sent must be in per- 
fect condition, possessing their full 
complement of legs, antennae and 
other appurtenances. Butterflies and 
moths should be placed in paper tri- 
angles or envelopes with the wings 


folded above the back. The wings 


must not be rubbed or torn. The name 
of the insect, its locality and date of 
capture should be written on the paper. 
Only one specimen should be placed in 
each envelope or triangle. 


Insects such as beetles, bugs and 
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grasshoppers can best be shipped in a 
75 per cent solution of alcohol. Auto- 
mobile radiator alcohol should not. be 
used. Larvae, pupae and eggs should 
always be preserved unless otherwise 
requested. Beetles, bugs and _ grass- 
hoppers, while still fresh, may also be 
packed between layers of cotton. They 
should be placed between sheets of 
soft paper so that the appendages will 
not become entangled in the cotton 
and broken. Labels indicating name, 
locality and date of capture should be 
included in such a manner that there 
is no doubt as to which insects they: 
refer. Larger specimens should be 
firmly pressed down so that they will 
not slip around. Use a wooden box 
like a cigar box as a container, around 
which place plenty of excelsior for 
packing and wrap the whole thing in 
strong paper. 


FE sasonren A FIRM like Ward’s 
purchases great quantities of in- 
sects from all parts of the world, its 
purchases are not miscellaneous but 
are rigidly confined to certain types 
of insects prepared in special ways. 


- For instance, while the firm wants 


certain types of ants, it will not buy 
ants of all sorts. Ward’s prepares per- 
iodically a list of the insects which they 
currently desire and will supply this 
list promptly to anyone who requests 
it. Never send material without a def- 
inite request from the firm. Prices 
vary, of course, in accordance with the 
relative abundance of various insects. 
For the most abundant, prices average 
only a few cents a specimen, and in 
some instances only one cent. If a 
quantity purchase is made, however, 
the hobbyist can realize a’ tidy return, 
and there is always the chance of find- 
ing and selling rare specimens for a 
higher unit price. 

Can you collect insects, too? Of 
course you can. If you don’t mind be- 
ing classed as “buggy” by the skeptics 
until you get your first check to show 
them that there’s such a place as Ward's 
and that they pay you money for 
flitting over the hills with the butter- 
flies. And you don’t have to live in 
some primitive forest to find insects, 
either. Wherever there is man, there 
are bugs, and it may be just the bug 
Ward’s is in need of. 


Ou OF THE NICE things about this 
hobby is, that while you earn 
some pin-money, you learn so many 
interesting things. For instance, mon- 
arch butterflies have a bad taste which: | 
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is supposed to keep birds from eating 


them, and the mama scorpion carries 
all thirty of her off-spring on her back 
until they can shift for themselves. 

You don’t need a lot of expensive 
equipment to follow this hobby. A 
bottle of 75 per cent alcohol, the kind 
you use as rubbing alcohol, a pair of 
old trousers, and a big spoon and cup 
make the handiest thing for scooping 
up various creeping and crawling 
things. Once they’re in the cup they 
can’t crawl up the smooth sides. You 
can save all your old pill bottles and 
small wooden boxes to ship your speci- 
mens in. And, believe it or not, insect 
collecting is a lot of fun, if you’re not 
the kind that screams and kicks the 
cupboard over when you come face to 
face with a roach waving his antennae 
at you! 


Stencil Stylist 


Betty Swenson 


A‘ OLD RAZOR BLADE, a piece of 
cardboard, and a can of: house 
paint. These three spelled success for- 
Mrs. Florence Swenson of Minneapolis, 
who in just a year has turned a casual 
hobby into a part-time business that 
really pays. 

Mrs. Swenson has proved by her 
delicate and precise stenciling work 


that you don’t have to be an artist to 
be artistic. Good taste, the desire to 
learn, and an inexhaustible patience 
can go a long way to make up for 
lack of talent. 


And especially patience. Mrs. Swen- 
son’s first stab at art was free brush. 
She tried hard, but family and critics 
all agreed that the result was definitely 
kindergarten-style, and would never be 
anything else. 


She realized then that a eta of 
some sort was essential. Tracing by 
various methods was attempted, but 
ruled out as being too messy. And then 
she thought of that enduring back door 
to art—the stencil. At that time her 
house was being completely redeco- 
rated, and painters were stenciling 
water lilies on her bathroom walls. To 
their extreme annoyance, Mrs. Swenson 
sat down firmly on the edge of the 
bathtub, and didn’t get up until she 
had learned all they knew about stencil- 
ing—from the kind of paint they were 
using to the technique of brush 
strokes. 


There seemed to be no reason Laie 
she couldn’t apply their methods to 
more delicate painting jobs. And so 
she did. 


BG lisssnne HER HAND-PAINTED place 


mats, luncheon sets and handker- 
chiefs are so much in demand that she 


With stencils and textile paint, Mrs. Florence Swenson decorates table 
mats in designs such as those shown here. A plain mat, which she purchases 
for 25 cents, sells for $1 or more after she has decorated it. 
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is getting hopelessly behind in filling 
orders, a far cry from several months 
ago when her finished products still 
showed unmistakably the mark of an 
amateur’s brush. 


She had progressed thei ordinary 
house paint to textile paint, from 
water-color brushes to a stiff-bristled 
stenciling tool. But the razor blade 
and cardboard stencils were the same. 
Even the use of oiled stencil paper 
didn’t give the effect she was looking 
for. 


“I knew that what I needed more 
than anything was practice,” she says, 
“and I kept at it relentlessly—experi- 
menting with materials, color schemes 
and shading.” 


After several months she had turned 
out what she considered her best work. 


Then the market simply offered it- 
self. Her friends clamored for place 
mats to match their dishes, framed 
flower prints, and even asked her to 
paint on furniture. The local shops 
asked to carry samples of her work. 


OW, BECAUSE her time is limited 

and they show the most profit, 
Mrs. Swenson has limited her output 
to place mats, luncheon sets and hand- 
kerchiefs. A friend handles her sales 
for a 25 per cent commission on each 
item. Mrs. Swenson buys plain mats 
and handkerchiefs for about 25 cents 
each, and sells them adorned for $1 
apiece, while luncheon cloths with four 
napkins which cost her 50 cents, plain, 
sell for $3 after she has decorated them. 
Occasionally Mrs. Swenson decorates 
lazy Suzans to match her table mats. 
A lazy Suzan is a wooden disc that 
revolves on a platform in the center 
of the table. It can be used as a center 


. piece or as. a carry-all for salt and 


pepper shakers, sugar and cream, pre- 
serves and such things. 

In her attic workroom, Mrs. Swen- 
son paints for three or four hours each 
morning when the light is best. Both 
stencil and fabric are tacked securely 
to a wooden drawing board and the 
paint, which has been mixed on a piece 
of plate glass, is applied with a firm 
inward stroke. She thinks of ideas for 
new designs while doing the house- 
work, and then cuts out stencils when- 
ever she has a few minutes to spare. 

Mrs. Swenson’s hobby is a simple 
one. It is not bizarre or complicated or 
the least bit awe-inspiring, as so many 
hobbies are. Yet her subtle combina- 
tions of fabric, color and design give 
a look of artistry and tie aE to 
everything she does. 
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I Talk About Books 


Jane Jackson 


NY ONE WHO LIKES to read can 

make a hobby of book reviewing. 
Just the fun of getting one’s mental 
teeth into the meat of a good story, 
taking it apart and seeing what makes 
it appeal, condensing it until the gist 
of it can be told in a few hundred 
instead of many thousand words, is a 
personal challenge. Book reviews are 
a popular number on any club’s pro- 
gram and the person who can give 
them well is always in demand. 

I began my book reviews as an out- 
growth of my absorbing reading hobby. 
Soon demands for reviews were more 
than I could manage and do my own 
housework. I decided to conduct an 
experiment and see if I could make 
the reviews pay for sending the laun- 
dry out and getting someone to help 
with the housework once a week. 
Since this would cost me $5, I set that 
price as my asking price for reviews 
I had formerly given free. 

Demands for the reviews dropped 
considerably, but an occasional call 
came those first six months, then more 
and more until again I have more 
~ requests for reviews than I can handle. 
Women’s clubs, P.-T. A.’s and church 
groups from neighboring towns have 
been willing to pay transportation plus 
the fee. 


HAVE WORKED OUT a routine any- 

one can follow for each review. 
First I read the book for interest only, 
then I reread it more carefully, pencil 
in hand, marking especially telling 
passages and noting the story divisions. 

I then write out in my own words 
the story in briefest brief, telling 
enough to get the plot and its solu- 
tion, but leaving out all incidents that 
seem minor. In this story framework, 
I insert some passages direct from the 
book, where the author has been par- 
ticularly vivid, or the action partic- 
ularly dramatic. 

I take this script and practice reading 
it before my mirror, using an occa- 
sional gesture, noticing my posture 
while telling the story. Then I put my 
script aside, and standing erectly, one 
foot a little ahead of the other, arms 
relaxed, head a little atilt, I try telling 
the story as I want my audience to 
hear it. I continue this practice at 
intervals until I feel at ease, poised, 
and sure of the words I want to say. 

Then I take a breathing spell, while 
I look up all I can find about the 





author and’ how he happened to write 
this particular book, what other books 
he has written and if he writes for the 
movies. This information I condense 
into a very personal introduction, try- 
ing to make my audience feel in sym- 
pathy with the author and what he has 
to say. 


O* THE DAY I AM to present my 
review, I dress carefully so that 
I can feel assured of my appearance to 
the point where I can forget all about 
how I look. I get to the meeting place 
on time, so that my sponsors will not 
worry about my not showing up. I 
make myself listen carefully to all that 
goes before my part on the program. 
When I am announced, I take my place 
before the group and begin my review 
at once. I keep my manner enthusiastic, 
my sentences short, my voice in a low 
but distinct register. I plan each review 
so that it can be given in between thirty 
and forty minutes time. This, I have 
found, is about as long as any audience 
cares to listen to one speaker. 

This is a hobby anyone can do, 
anywhere. Your apprenticeship will no 
doubt have to be served without mon- 
etary remuneration. But the time when 
people will be glad to pay your small 
fee will not be far in the future. 


Vases That Hold Memories 
Lois Miller 


HE MODERN KEEPSAKE or heir- 

loom vase is a direct descendant 

of the charm string, which our mothers 

and aunts prized. It has color harmony, 

sparkle, beauty of design, and is useful 
and _ artistic. 

It’s cost is so little it would never 
be missed from the tightest family 
budget. The first and only expense is 
for a can of glazing compound or a 
box of modeling clay. Either one is 
satisfactory. I used about a pound and 
a half for my last vase. 


Next, get yourself an old stone jar 
—I used a bean pot right from the 
grocery store in my home town of 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota, for my 
vase and am working on another one. 
The compound will adhere to glass, 


but works better if the surface on’ 


which it is to be placed is either por- 
ous or slightly rough. 

From there on you are on your own 
and dependent mostly on your ability 
as a “junk” hunter. It is fascinating to 
search through dresser drawers and 
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old trunks, and even the back yard and 
attic often yield real treasures. 


NCE YOU AND THE “junk” have 
got together and are settled in a 
comfortable place your first step is to 
begin by coating a few inches of the 
jar with the glazing compound or clay. 
Coat a little, spreading with a com- 
mon table knife; then begin to set 
your keepsakes on by planting them 
and pinching edges of the compound 
close around the piece you are planting, 
smooth with your fingers. 
A small vase may be completed in 
a single afternoon and is delightful 
hobby work for a rainy day. If work- 
ing on a large vase, coat with com- 
pound only that surface you expect to 
cover that day. Next time you may 
easily begin where you left off by 
spreading fresh compound. Spread the 
compound only deep enough to hold 
your treasures and maintain the con- 
tour of your vase at the same time. 
It requires only a very little practice 
to become expert at this simple hobby. 
Larger ornaments go well in the 
center of the vase; then work the 
smaller ones in according to your own 
arrangements. Flower patterns may be 
worked out and any kind of beads 
may be used to fill odd spaces. Don’t 
work too rapidly; set each treasure 
securely as you go along. Once the 
compound dries it won't take kindly to 
new treasures. 


yu LIST MAY VARY a good deal, 
but here are some of the articles 
that went into the life pattern of my 
vase: 

Many broken bits of old earrings, 
broken watch charms, some “widow” 
earrings (those whose mate was lost), 
heads from old tie pins, tops from old 
brooches, native stones, many old coins, 
several lengths of gold chains, some 
plastic flowers, Chinese money, ration 
tokens, bangles from bracelets and 
pendants from old lavalieres, and 
lockets. 

A gold ring my father gave me when 
I was 15 was worked in, as was a 
silver ring which had been electrocuted 
from my husband’s finger in a freak 
accident. 

Two native unpolished agates we 
picked up on our honeymoon, and 
an old pendulum from a clock that 
was perhaps a century old and acquired 
on one of our hiking trips in a ghost 
town, were included. 

The most unusual thing that went 
into my vase was the shell of a tiny 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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Turning his childhood 
_ stamp collecting hobby 
into a mail order business 
enables a veteran to 
work his way through 
college. 


M**% THOUSANDS of veterans go- 
ing to college under the G. I. 
Bill have found that their government 
subsistence checks are not enough to 
live on, with prices still holding a lofty 
position. Some veterans have been 
forced to take old college routine jobs 
of washing dishes, cleaning floors, 
tending furnaces, and waiting tables 
to supplement their G. I. money, in 
order to stay in school; others have 
utilized their service experiences, be- 
coming pilot instructors, clerks, and 
the like. 

But one veteran is making his life- 
long hobby of stamp collecting help 
pay for his college education. 

Calvin Iszard, freshman at Ohio Uni- 
versity at Athens, now has $500 in 
assets as head of the House of Stamps, 
in his headquarters at a fraternity 
house. He started his unusual extra- 
money occupation shortly after he en- 
rolled last September. 

Early last summer when Iszard made 
plans to attend college, several veteran 
friends who were in college at the time 
told him that the government money 
wasn’t enough to live on, especially if 
he planned to become a fraternity man. 

Active and ambitious, Iszard didn’t 
relish the idea of merely working for 


Student 
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Stamp 
Nalesman 


Robert L. Dishon 


his room and board; he would rather 
have a job at which he could make 
money, enjoy the work, and profit from 
the experience. Through August and 
early September of last year, he pon- 
dered on what kind of a job he could 
get that would give him these benefits 
to help him get through college. 

So, when his 13-year-old sister 
showed him all his old stamp equip- 
ment, just before he left for college, 
an idea registered in his mind, and 
stayed there. His sister had put all his 
stamp material and collections in a 
trunk in the attic when he went into 
the service. And today Iszard is glad 
she did. 

“Stamps have always fascinated me,” 
says the Millville, New Jersey, pre- 
medical student; “and selling stamps is 
much more fascinating than collecting 
them, I find. It’s the easiest way that I 
know of to help myself through col- 
lege.” 

Iszard began to be fascinated by 
stamps when he was 7 years old. His 
aunt gave him a beginner’s stamp set. 
But he doesn’t collect stamps now. He’d 
rather sell them. 


Queen AFTER atriving on the 
Ohio University campus, Iszard 


wrote to several large wholesale stamp 
dealers about purchases and opened his 
business. He had never sold stamps be- 
fore. After he had received his first 
shipment of stamps from the whole- 
saler and sorted them, Iszard placed 
advertisements in several national mag- 
azines. His first advertisements ap- 
pealed mostly to children. 

Looking to the future of his rapidly 
expanding business, Freshman Iszard 
is now slanting his advertisements to 
appeal to adult stamp hobbyists. He 
writes his own advertisements. The 
wide field of adult stamp collectors, 
Iszard feels, will greatly swell his sales. 

His one fear is that his business may 
expand until he will be forced to move 
from his cozy 8 by 10 study room in 
the fraternity house. The business has 
grown until now he has stamps and 
equipment in every corner of the room; 
the bureau drawers are filled and the 
table and bureau tops are covered with 


_ stamp books and catalogs. 


He keeps his high-priced stamps in 
his “safe’”—an old clothes closet with 
a padlock on the door. Last December 
Iszard had stolen from him $35 worth 
of stamps when a wave of fraternity 
thefts swept the Ohio University cam- 
pus. 
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This was a sizeable loss to the young 
man. Up to that time he had put all 
his spare cash into building his trade, 
and the loss of $35 worth of stamps 
was a definite set-back. His well- 
stocked study room doesn’t show the 
loss now, though. 


[2 NOW HANDLES stamps from 
_ every country in the world, but he 
shys away from handling United States 
stamps. From personal contacts in Fin- 
land, China, Norway, Spain, Japan, 
and Bulgaria he receives groups of 
stamps to supplement what he buys 
from the wholesale houses. And a num- 
ber of friends who work in correspond- 
ence departments of large international 
companies send him dozens of stamps. 

He now has 150 steady customers; 
but with his expansion into the adult 
stamp field, Iszard expects, and is pre- 
pared for, a greater volume of nation- 
wide trade. 

The psychology course which he is 
taking at the university has proved 
helpful. He has learned that the stamps 
which appeal to children are those big, 
colorful ones, like the new Russian 
and Greek airmail and Nicaraguan 
Managua stamps. And he has plenty 
of them. 


UCH OF ISZARD’S sales are done 
by approval sheets. He sends 


packets containing stamps; to prospec- 
tive buyers who have requested them. 
They may buy some or all of the 
stamps, sending the money for their 
purchases to him. 

Working an hour or two each day, 
and much longer on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, Iszard makes up his own approval 
packets. When he gets his stamps from 
the wholesaler, he separates them and 
puts each in its proper place on his 
master sheets; from the master sheets 
he then makes up his packets, con- 
sulting the price sheets to estimate the 
cost to the customer. _ 

If only a few stamps are bought, 
the customer returns the packet with 
the remaining stamps. Iszard then goes 
through the master sheets, picks out 
stamps identical with those that had 
been taken from the packet, refills the 
returned packet and sends it to an- 
other prospective buyer. 

Iszard is now handling an average 
of 10 letters a day. In response to his 
first advertisement, he got ninety let- 
ters. 

The 26-year-old veteran regrets that 


In his room at a Ohio University 
fraternity house Calvin Iszard prepares 
an approval packet for mailing to one 
of his potential stamp customers. 
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he was not able to collect any stamps 
while he was in the service; he served 
20 months in the Pacific area during 
the war. Over there, he had very little 
chance to pick up any stamps. 


HE YOUNG COLLEGE businessman 

has had to suffer the jibes of his 
fraternity brothers. But with his busi- 
ness well established, he laughs at their 
earlier fun-making. To most of them, 
though, he still retains the nickname 
“Stamps.” But to show Iszard they have 
only been kidding and really are proud 
of him, his fraternity brothers are go- 
ing to send the story of his stamp busi- 
ness to the fraternity national maga- 
zine. 


A story about the stamp man in an 
Athens newspaper brought him and his 
stamp establishment to the attention-of 
local people. Many persons approached 
him after reading the story. They 
didn’t want to buy stamps from him— 
they wanted to sell their collections! 

For four years after he graduated 
from high school, Iszard worked as a 
pharmacist’s apprentice in a home- 
town drugstore, trying to save enough 
money to go to college. 

Now with his position well estab- 
lished as head of the House of Stamps, 
Iszard feels that he will be able to com- 
plete his college education easily. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





As old “character” bottles grow scarcer, demand becomes greater, 


so an alert Connecticut collector profits. 


Bottle Broker 


Clarence T. Hubbard 


Clarence T. Hubbard, who collects 
and deals in old botiles, holds the 
rare “two children’s’? bottle, which de- 
picts two children climbing a tree in 
search of a bird’s nest. In the back- 
ground, left to right, are “the bather 
on the rock”; three cherubs in frosted 
glass holding up a globe; a hand hold- 
ing a pistol, one of the best known 
of all pieces of modeled glass; a hand 
holding a bottle;, a waiter, and an 
English colonel in the Boer War days. 
His glass helmet is removable, and 
reveals the neck of the bottle. 


U ALL STARTED on Cape Cod in the 
summer of 1942, when I bought 
a bottle simply because I liked it. It 
was aM aquamarine, square-shaped 
bottle of bubbly glass, slightly etched, 
containing a beautiful cast round stop- 
per. It cost $2. 

“This bottle,” explained the sales 
lady, “is an imitation Stiegel. An orig- 
inal would be worth $50.” 


I always had a natural bent for 
bottles. They fascinated me. But who, 
pondered I, was this Stiegel? So I 
hunted up some books and quickly 
learned that “Baron” Henry William 
Stiegel of the famous Manheim, Penn- 
sylvania glass house was practically 
the father of good glass blowing in 
America. From there I proceeded to 
learn about Amelung, South Jersey, 
Sandwich, Stoddard, Pitkin and so on. 


I FELT QUITE SMUG as I combed 
antique shops and acquired what 
I thought were genuine Sandwich and 
other bottles of antiquity. Most of it 
has long since been discarded for what 
it turned out to be — junk. 

Then I heard about the fake “Booz 
Log Cabin” bottles that were planted 
in chicken coops and sold for genuine 
and I was about to give up seeking old 
bottles. It seemed like a ghostly trail. 
Then I hit a jackpot. 

A dealer sold me a dozen shaped 
bottles — characters, I learned they 
called them — mostly old perfume 
bottles shaped like high buttoned shoes, 


revolvers, cigars, busts of people, cu- . 


cumbers, railroad lanterns and other 
oddities. They so fascinated me that 
I decided that here was a bottle type 
to specialize in. And so I began collect- 
ing shaped or figure bottles entirely— 
not even admitting flasks—but only 
bottles cast in the shape of some ob- 


ject or person. 

I discovered that the designs were 
unlimited. First came all the common 
ones — the Moses Poland Spring 
bottle; the vinegar George Washing- 
ton, Carrie Nation and Mr. Pickwick; 
the National Bitters amber ears of 
corn; the amber fish bottles; mustard 
light houses; Vantine’s Buddha; frosted 
hand shaped bottles. But then followed 
the exciting period of uncovering the 
most surprising specimens—the French 
wine bottle shaped to depict the hand 
of Charlotte Corday holding a dagger; 
the circus horse with his forefeet in 
the air, his head covered with a feather 
cockade; the frosted minstrel man; 
Pharazyn’s Indian queen; the waddling 
duck; the skeleton astride a barrel and 
dozens and dozens of others. 

But I had to call a halt. It was get- 
ting too expensive. I didn’t mind pay- 
ing $3 for a bottle but $15 to $35 was 
beyond my reach. 
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BOUT THIS TIME an article about 
A my collection appeared in a small 
religious magazine. As a result I had 
a letter from a woman in Ohio who 
asked me if I could find a Santa Claus 
bottle for her. She offered to ‘pay 
$7.50 for it. I found one for $3 and 
sold it to her for $5, and right then 
and there my hobby shifted to a fin- 
ancially profitable basis. The same 
woman commissioned me to get more 
bottles for her,.a Van Dunck coach- 
man, a Bennington, coachman, a Ben- 
nington mermaid, a Joan d’Arc, and a 
frosted acrobat lady. . 

As a result of a classified advertise- 
ment which I inserted in a hobby mag- 
azine, I heard from other collectors. 
The original purpose of my advertise- 
ment had been to find someone from 
whom I could purchase certain bottles, 
but its end result was that I found 
customers who wanted to buy from 
me. These persons wrote asking if I 
got any extra bottles as a result of my 
advertisement, would I sell to them. 
Naturally I agreed to do so. 

Bit by bit, I dug the charming 
bottles wanted by the Ohio woman 
out from private homes, antique shops, 
farm houses, gift shops, at antique 
sales, rummage sales and by advertis- 
ing. Others wanted some of these very 
human interest bottles. I bought and 


Botiles in the form of busts of 
Grover Cleveland, left, and Victor 
Hugo, flank these specimens from 
Clarence T. Hubbard’s bottle collec- 
tion. The bottle in the center is a 
famous Van Dunck’s coachman. 


sold them and at the same time added 
to my own collection. Eventually my 
own assemblage was completely paid 
for and a new supplementary income 
established. 

Then I discovered an interior dec- 
orator who wanted all the finer bottles 
I could locate, such as the bather on 
the rock; the frosted .bust of Grover 
Cleveland; Jenny Lind Calabashes; 
white and black bear shaped bottles; 
the old apple lady; the Egyptian seated 
on a drum; Bacchus astride a wine cask 
and many others. 


I HAVE FOUND IN developing this 
profitable hobby the sage advice 
to the effect that “what you put in, 
you take out” is fully justified. The 
more enthusiasm, interest and energy 
you put into your collecting, the greater 
the rewards. And the more you try 
to serve others, the better you will 
be served. 

Any idea similar to this, perhaps 
with collection of a different type of 
article as its objective, can be built 
into a reality. First you must get the 
idea firmly in mind, see its possibili- 
ties, and work towards it without 
swerving as a result of superficial dis- 
couragement or derogatory remarks by 
others. 

I know an executive with a com- 
fortable income who collected goblets 
for the sheer satisfaction of their 
pursuit as a hobby. He soon found 
that there was a collector’s demand for 
goblets and now in addition to con- 
tinuing to expand his valuable collec- 
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tion he nets around $500 a year as 
profit, and states that if he put his 
full time to the activity he could make 
a comfortable living. 

It is a well-known fact that one of 
the country’s leading flask collectors 
turned professional and is earning a 
handsome sum from an activity which 
started as a mere hobby. If you special- 
ize in some of these unusual items, 
you are entering a field where there 
is a diminishing supply and an ex- 
panding demand. Thus, it is difficult 
to lose, because any item purchased 
increases in value. The character bottles 
which I describe, for instance, are de- 
sired by many for lamp bases. Bars 
and hotels use them as attractive and 
unique objects for customer interest 
display. Ladies acquire them to use as 
perfume and toilet water containers. 


ERE ARE A FEW little rules that 
should help those entering this 
type of collecting field: 

1. Study and learn all that you 
can about the particular article you 
wish to make profitable, either as an 
avocation or vocation, in order to dif- 
ferentiate between fraudulent and gen- 
uine articles, and also because you're 
dealing with a discriminating class of 
intelligent buyers. The knowledge is 
frequently valuable in other ways. In- 
surance companies may call upon you 
for appraisals, either after a loss or 
when schedules of insurance are being 
prepared. Department stores sometimes 
buy entire collections and desire an 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
showing me a shelf of books on these 


Lollecting is my Hobby feieeeiele 


N“*. S BOOKS ARE catalogued sim- 
ply as a list which he tries to keep 


in alphabetical order. Watching him 
he counts pick out certain titles and editions it 
ee was obvious that he didn’t even need 


the list. For each of the several thousand 
books are neatly filed in his mind, and 


it takes him less than a minute to 
bring out any book he wants. 
' “Where do you go to look for 


them?” I asked and immediately found 
myself on a conducted book collecting 
tour. 

We visited a Salvation Army store, 
an auction sale, several rummage sales 


and other salvage places. The used 
book stores haven’t much to offer a 
collector like Minor Neal. They know 

: values and charge more than these 
other places. 





Minor Neal’s keen interest in natural history and anthropology is reflected 
The f ew rare books he in the titles of many of the books which line this wall of his apartment. He 
sells help pay for the refuses to part with any of his books on these subjects but occasionally sells 


; ‘ one of his other rare volumes so that he may purchase more. 
many volumes a Cali- 


fornia bibliophile buys. 


Doreen Foote 
Photographs by Irving Susskind 


ay 4,000 BOOKS lining the walls, 
stacked in corners, piled on the 
furniture and even hidden under the 
bed, visitors to Minor Avon Neal’s 
apartment in Long Beach, California 
are never at a loss for entertainment. 


“I guess I’m what you call a biblio- 
maniac,” Neal told me recently, stack- 
ing my lap full of books he had just 
purchased. “I can’t leave ’em alone.” 
He grinned and looked with affection 
at the ever increasing volumes which 
threatened to crowd him out of his 
home. 

“How long have you been at it?” I 
asked. 

“About 10 years,” he replied, “but 
most ot these you seehere have been 
collected in the last threé: years. But 
I don’t keep all I buy, I sell some of 
them at a profit.” 

Neal doesn’t always sell the books 
which will bring him the biggest profit. 
His collecting comes first and he keeps 
those in which he is especially ‘inter- 
ested. He thinks every book; collector 
should. do the same, otherwise the 
project soon ceases to be a hobby and 
becomes a business. 

“Tm particularly-interested in natural 
history and anthropology,” he said, 
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Bok Cleo Wielany 


Oo" OF THE BEST books for a be- 
ginning bibliophile (book collec- 
tor) is John T. Winterich’s Primer of 
Book-Collectimg, which has been tre- 
vised, enlarged and brought up to date 
by Scribner’s rare book expert, David 
A. Randall. Every phase of book col- 
lecting is discussed in this worthy vol- 
ume. 

Book collecting is profitable as evi- 
denced by reports from a recent Lon- 
don auction where two copies of the 
first edition of John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, from the libary of the late 
Leicester Harmsworth, were sold for 
$24,800. And a perfect copy of the 
Bay Psalm’ Book of 1640 brought 
$151,000. It sold for $1,200 in 1879. 
This is believed to be the first book 
printed in what is now the United 
States, and is one of only 11 surviving 
copies. Physically the biggest book buy 
of the year is a 40-volume set weighing 
57 pounds, containing 20,000 pages on 
the Pearl Harbor investigation; it 
sells for $45.00. 


OX OF THE fascinating features of 
book collecting is the wealth of 


Joseph C. Salak 


information one discovers while in- 
dulging in the hobby. Through research 
he becomes an authority qualified to 
answer any and all questions concern- 
ing books. He knows that the World 
Almanac has appeared annually for 62 
years while the latest newcomer in the 
field of authoritative books, Imforma- 
tion Please Almanac, 1947, a compen- 
dium of facts in 1,014 pages compiled 
by more than a hundred experts, made 
its first appearance this year. He is ac- 
quainted with the details concerning 
the recent dedication of Oxford’s New 
Bodleian Library in England and its 
history which is linked to the days of 
Shakespeare. The Copyright Act en- 
titles the Bodleian library to a copy of 
every new work published within the 
United Kingdom. It is one of the 
world’s largest libraries, holding ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 books. The new 
annex which has space for five mil- 
lion books was largely paid for by 
Rockefeller Foundation money and is 
big enough to hold. everything worth 
saving of what will be written in the 
next two centuries. 


ODAY NEW BOOKS are reviewed 

and often commented on in as few 
as 50 words but during the Nineteenth 
century critics wrote as much as 20,000 
words reviewing one book. Men in 
prisons read an average of four books 
a month, compared to the national 
“outside” reader average of 8 books 
per year.. 

Books like any other subject bring 
up statistics always fascinating to the 
fact hunter. Last year 7,737 titles were 
published in the United States while 
for the same period 11,411 titles were 
published in England. 


OME PERSONS COLLECT books for 
their fantastic bindings. And to 
them the more weird the binding the 
more valuable the book. A book binder 
is Known as a bibliopegist. 

According to the New York library 
bulletin some of the most unique bind- 
ings include books from d’Annun- 
zio’s library bound in rubber (suitable 
for bathtub reading); a history of to- 
bacco in cigar box boards; a book on 
baseball covered with the skin from 

(Continued on Page 59) 





At the last stop, a Goodwill store, 
I had an opportunity to see a real book 
collector in action. Clutching two large 
volumes, Neal put down the few cents 
asked for them and with an expression 
of pure bliss on his face led me out to 
the car. 

“I found them,” he chanted, “at last 
I found them.” 

He showed me Ferguson’s History 
of Architecture. Published in 1907 and 
now out of print, it is quite rare. Find- 
ing it complete was a real bonanza. 
Neal keeps a list of books in demand 
at used book stores and picks them up 
when he sees them. 

“I thought the only profit in old 
books was from the things one might 
find in them,” I said. 

“Well sometimes I do find things 
of value,” Neal answered, “but that is 
not the most profitable angle of book 


collecting. I've found money, stamps, 


mining stock, always worthless of 
course. And the usual run of senti- 
mental letters and fly leaf inscriptions.” 


ATER, AT HIS HOME, I asked him 
about his most valuable book. He 
showed me a proof manuscript of a 





Surrounded by a few of the 4,000 books which have long since overflowed 
his book shelves, Minor Neal examines with obvious pleasure a new addition 


to his collection. 
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Harold Bell Wright novel. The correc- 
tions were marked in the margins and 
changes crossed out and written in 
_ were in the author's handwriting. Such 
copies are extremely rare and hence of 
value. 

“I had a rather funny experience the 
other day,” Neal said, picking up a 
copy of Long, Long Ago by Woollcott. 
“T had this in one edition, but it’s been 
put out in three others and I wanted 
them to make my collection complete 
on this book. I’d been hoping to pick 
them up one at a time. At the Volun- 
teers of America salvage store I found 
all three of them on the same day.” 
There was a glint of triumphant vic- 
tory in his eyes. 

The best sale Neal ever made was 
on a first edition of The Three Black 
Pennies by Joseph Hergesheimer. He 
found it among some dusty stacks in 
a salvage store and bought it for a 
few cents. Later he sold it for $40. 
Another good sale was the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Y earbook, now out of 
print, which he bought for 35 cents 
and sold for $25. 


MONG THE MOST valuable books 
for re-sale are those dealing with 
occult, magic, morbid and odd subjects. 


Out of print and limited editions are 
always in demand as are those dealing 
with Americana subjects. Early books, 
those with color plates, ethnology with 
sketches, and books on antiques and 
collecting are on the wanted lists of 
most book stores. 


One of the oldest books in the Neal 
collection is an expose’ of Quakerism 
called Quakerism Not Christianity. It 
was published about 100 years ago. 
Another unusual and valuable book 
which Neal showed me, and which he 
does not intend to sell, is Hand-Book 
of Ornaments by F. S. Meyer. 


“Of course,” Neal explained, “the 
condition of the book has a great deal 
to do with its re-sale value. So naturally 
I try to find those with the best bind- 
ings and cleanest pages.” 


Watching Neal thumb through a 
book, I saw that he noted almost auto- 
matically certain points about the con- 
dition, edition, publisher and so on. 
These he had learned from handling 
thousands of books, watching demands, 
and following the inpouring of old 
books into various salvage centers. 
Learning all this comes easily and na- 
turally to anyone interested enough in 
books to want to collect them. It is 
something which can’t be learned by 
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rote, but must be absorbed in familiar- 
ity with books. 


HERE WAS SUCH an active enthu- 

siasm about Neal that it seemed 
to me there must be something more 
than the mere desire to collect and sell 
books behind that zeal. 


“Yes,” he said when I asked him, 
“I like the fun of gambling, aside from 
my interest in them and the profit to 
be gained. It’s a hobby for me to take 
a chance on some books and see what 
I can do with them.” 


His wife spoke up. “He goes out to 
buy one certain book and always comes 
home with armloads of them but usual- 
ly not the one he wanted.” 


And from these armloads are some 
for his own collecting and some for re- 
sale at a profit. Book collecting may 
be merely a hobby based on a passion 
for books or a desire to acquire a li- 
brary. Or, as in the case of Neal, it 
may become .a profitable combination 
of collecting both books and money. 

“With me, it has become a sort of 
self-supporting hobby,” Neal con- 
cluded. “I can pay my own way with 
books and make a little extra for that 
special book I may want to buy some- 
day.” 





A 2uiz Iu 
Three Colors 


Here’s an appropriate quiz for 
Fourth of July time, based on our na- 
tional colors. Below are 12 groups of 
phrases. In each group are phrases 
which begin with “Red”, “White”, and 
“Blue”. On the basis of the definitions 
and descriptions given, can you fill in 
the blanks and make the missing 
word? If you get thirty or more words 
you deserve a blue ribbon. A score 
of twenty-four to thirty is average. If 
you score under twenty, your face 
should be red. 


1 Red------- , abounding in phys- 
ical vigor, vitality and courage. 
White - ----- , a section of London. 
Blue - - - -- , nickname for the State 
of Kentucky. 


2 Red---, a variety of stud poker 


played with seven cards. 

White ---, nickname for the Chi- 
cago American baseball team. 
Blue - -- -, statutes of a puritanical 


nature. 





3 Red---, a railroad station porter. 
White - - - - - , its original name was 
the President’s Palace. 

Blue- ---, legal-tender note issued 
by Confederacy during Civil War. 

4 Red------ , caught in the perpe- 
tration of a crime. 

White - ----- , a character in “Alice 
Through the Looking Glass.” 

Blue - - - - - , of pure, aristocratic de- 
scent. 

5 Red------- , a subject intended to 
divert attention from the main 
question. 

White ---, a wave crest breaking 
into white foam. 

Blue ----, slang name for a native 
of Nova Scotia. 

6 Red------ , Mame given to Fred- 


erick Charles, Prussian general, 
from colot of his favorite uniform. 


White -------- , a burdensome 

possession. 

Blue - - - - - , murderer of his wives. 
7 Red------ , area in Moscow where 

Stalin presents his spectacles. 

White - ------ , mark or symbol of 

cowardice. 

Blue - - -- ---- , an intellectual, 


pedantic type of woman. . 


8 Red - --, the American Indian. 


White - - ---- , Mame given: to tu- 
berculosis. 
Blue----, a poetic drama by 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 

9 Red------ , said of a memorable 
or especially happy day. 
White - ---, cover up wrongdoing. 
Blue - - - - - - ; beautiful, celebrated 


caverns in Capri, Italy. 


10 Red----, name given to the giant 
trees in California. 
White ---, a fib. 
Blue - - - - - , a symbol of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. 


11 Red----, punctilious formalities 
in the transaction of public busi- 
ness. 

White - - - -, man employed to keep 
the streets clean. 

Blue---, a famous painting by 
Thomas Gainsborough. 


-12 Red-------- , a Turkish organiza- 
tion like the Red Cross. 
White - - - -, token of surrender. 
Blue - - - - -- , a Sailor. 


Answers are on Page 64. 
Alan A. Brown 
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Collecting is my Hobhy 


A son’s Mother’s Day gift is the start of a hobby. 





PIANOS FOR TOM THUMB 


Grace M. Wilton 


— YEARS AGO, young Ray 


Sponsler wanted to get his mother 
a present for Mother’s Day. Because 
she loved music and spent hours at her 
piano, he finally selected a tiny min- 
iature wooden piano for his gift and by 
so doing he began a hobby for his 
mother that has grown with the years, 
affording her much pleasure and bring- 
ing her many friends. Mrs. Theo Maria 
Sponsler of Denver, Colorado, counts 
her profits from this hobby in happi- 
ness and intellectual stimulation but 
her collection has also come to have 
considerable monetary value. 

That first little piano which her son 
gave to her was the nucleus of’one of 
the largest collections of miniature 
pianos in the United States. In fact, 
Mrs. Sponsler believes that hers is the 
largest of all. 

Mrs. Sponsler owns pianos made 
from almost every substance from 
which things can be made; she has 
them of wood, china, iron, plastic, 
brass, glass, silver, tin, lucite, ivory, 
and turtle shell. In price they range as 
high as $35. 


RS. SPONSLER DIVIDES her collec- 
tion into two groups, useful and 
ornamental. In the utility group she 
has pianos that serve as candy dishes, 
book-ends, perfume dispensers, savings 
banks, mending kits, jewel boxes, pin 
cushions, nut dishes and flower vases. 
In the ornamental class she has, and 
wears sometimes, pianos in the form 
of earrings, pin, pendant, and a charm 
bracelet from which seven pianos 
dangle, each a different miniature. 
Eight of her pianos are musical. 
Most of her collection was made in 
the United States, but there are three 
from France, one each from Mexico, 


_ Japan and Germany. The pianos range 


in size from a sterling silver piano 









The top of Mrs. Theo Maria Sponsler’s baby grand piano is an appropriate 
display place for part of her collection of pianos which are really babies. 


with a seven-sixteenths of an inch key- 
board to a large one measuring four 
and a half inches. 

Mrs. Sponsler has so many pianos 
that they cover a tea-table, the mantel 
piece, buffet and a whatnot. Fifty of 
them occupy the top of her baby grand 
piano. 

Mrs. Sponsier has become an expert 
on the history of the piano and is 
familiar with every major step in its 
development from the monochord used 
in 500 B. C. down to the present day 
instrument. She also has miniatures of 
some of the ancestors of the piano. 


Mrs. Sponsler finds most of her 
pianos in gift shops and antique stores. 
Others she acquires through dealers. 


VERSATILE COLLECTOR 


HARLES WICKLIFFE, a retired rail- 
road employee of Chicago, has a 
hobby of collecting just about anything 
and everything that is unusual: He has 
a slipper worn by Mabel Normand, the 
late movie star and a moccasin worn by 
Sitting Bull’s squaw. His collection also 
includes a long spotted quill from an 
African porcupine, the heavy, stiff hair 
taken from the tail of an elephant, an 


1894 model telephone, a Turkish water 
pipe, an African tom-tom, a tall glass 
jar that the collector estimated held 
only a small part of his 10,000 marbles, 
a bomb release from an airplane, and 
a plane’s propellor. 

But Wickliffe, who has been collect- 
ing for 68 years, rates as the collection 
nearest his heart that of fire depart- 
ment insignia from every country in 
the world. Every day for 15 months the 
hobbyist wrote five letters until he had 
contacted every fire chief he could find. 
Now he has even the buttons and in- 
signia from the fire departments that 
protect Vatican City and Windsor 
castle. 

Edward Bergstrom 





One thousand miniatures collected 
over a period of 50 years fill the large 
china closet in the home of Mitchell 
Quincy, 7322 Laura Street, in Jackson- 
ville, Florida. One of Quincy’s first 
items was a metalized bale of cotton 
bought at the Atlantic Exposition in 
the early 1900’s. The most valuable is 
a tiny King Tut’s Tomb which is 1/2 
inch wide, 1/4 inch deep, and made of 
Egyptian mosaic inlay, showing the 
Egyptian Pyramids and Sphinx on the 


cover. 
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A young matron keeps up her morale and bank account by - 
operating a home secretarial service. 


STAY AT HOME SECRETARY 


’M A HOUSEWIFE, mother of a 3- 

year-old, and at the same time secre- 
tary to two professional men—with my 
office in my dining room. Having 
been a business woman before mar- 
riage, and liking it, I find this work- 
at-home plan is having your cake and 
eating it! 

Besides the two steady “employers” 
I have several other less regular secre- 
tarial accounts and a miscellany of odd 
typing jobs that flow off my dining 
room table into the hands of satisfied 
business people who need stenographic 
services only occasionally.. 

The nice thing about my work is 
that I am at home with my young son 
and have none of the wear and tear of 
going-to-the office jobs in the matter 
of nerves, clothes, and office fatigue. 
There’s no tension because I choose 
when I'll do the work. A starched 
housedress for mornings and simple 
sports clothes I'd wear anyway for an 
afternoon at home solve the clothes 
problem—with no hats, gloves or 
purses to worry about—no keeping 
up at all with office Joneses. 


ENERAL OFFICE WORK experience 
might be considered useless to a 
woman who wants to find a paying 
hobby to follow at home. I had thought 
so myself, and had tried boarding 
children, sewing and other plans that 
either wore me out or bored me to 
death. Then a circumstance arose 
which grew into my present “business.” 
We live in a suburb of Jacksonville, 
Florida, a city large enough to boast 
several branch postoffices. In our sub- 
urb the postoffice is located in the 
back of a general store. The village 
itself is a residential district made up 
largely of waterfront homes, and in- 
land residences owned by families in 


Helen L. Turner 


higher income brackets. Around the 
small business block ‘are the less pre- 
tentious homes, one of which we own. 


nN IN LINE at our postoffice 
to buy some stamps one day I heard 
a man ask the postmistress if there was 
anyone in our town who did typing. 
My young son tugged at my skirts as 
I spoke up that I could do such work. 
(Didn’t I have my good old pre-war 
typewriter right there in my dining 
room? ) 

That was my first job. I made a 
dollar filling in some government 
forms for the retired executive. A 
week later the postmistress sent to me 
the wife of an architect who lives down 
near the river. She wanted a club 
paper copied. 

Well, this could be all right, I 
thought. The same afternoon I put a 
little typewritten sign on the postoffice 
bulletin board: “Typing, stenographic 
work—at home” (with my address and 
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“Perhaps taxidermy’s not the hobby 
for me—-here’s that job I finished 
yesterday!”’ 


telephone number). That was six 
months ago. Today I have my busi- 
ness. The two most substantial ac- 
counts are professional men who have 
no need for a full-time secretary but 
have for me $10 to $25 worth of 
typing to be done each month. One 
is the architect whose wife’s club paper 
was my second job. For him I type 
specifications, his monthly statements 
and letters of presentation of his pro- 
fessional services. Often he dictates 
letters over the telephone and picks up 
the finished work when he comes to 
the postoffice for his evening mail. 

Another account is a sales engineer 
who is on the road from Monday 
through Friday for a national machin- 
ery company. He arrives at my dining 
table at 10 o'clock every Saturday 
morning for an hour or two of dicta- 
tion—reports to his home office, quota- 
tions to customers, confirmation let- 
ters, and contracts. 

Besides these, there is a constant 
stream of one-time jobs—typing of 
job applications, of income tax reports, 
personal or business letters, and less 
regularly, work for local clubs and 
churches. 


SUALLY I CAN fit the work into 
my homemaking schedule so it 


_ does not interfere with that of my job 


as a mother. In connection with the 
latter, I have had instances where my 
boy attempted to finish typing a page 
while I turned a pie in the oven or an- 
swered the phone (Dear Bosses: He 


~ wasted only a sheet or two of your prec- 


ious letterheads! ), but he is learning 
Mama’s table is taboo to him except 
at meal time. Now the typing time, 
when he is awake, is time Sonny con- 
siders of special privilege—for he 
works with crayons and blunt scissors 
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at a small table flongpie mine, “help- 
ing Mama.” 

In an old secretary I keep boxes of 
the personal or professional stationery 
of my regular customers, and I bill 
them once a month for work done. 
They furnish letterheads, envelopes and 
stamps; I furnish carbon paper and sec- 
ond sheets, all plain bond. Often I 


type letters and sign and mail them — 


for my customers, who pick up the car- 
bon copies the next time they bring 
me work. 


y= A JOB WILL take more time 
at one sitting than I could give 


-without expecting Sonny to come a 


cropper from lack of attention, I work 
out a plan with my back- door neigh- 
bor, herself the mother of two small 
children. She takes my boy for an 
hour—occasionally for two or three— 
while I type or take dictation—and we 
keep track of the time. Either I pay 
her at local sitter’s rates—which still 
gives me a profit and gives her pin 
money—or we work out times for me 
to keep her children under my eye in 
my yard to give her free time for her 
own needs. 

If a big job comes along, we pool 
the children, with her older one acting 
as monitor in our yard, and pool as 
well our abilities in the dining room. 
Here she may fold, punch (holes for 
manuscript pages to be bound), seal 
or assemble, or just proofread for me— 
getting her share of my income for the 
work she does, by the piece. 

I seldom do any work at night or on 
Sunday so I can have that time with 
my husband. We have a small home, 
but no servant. And yet I find by 
organizing my housework and cooking 
I have time for being a secretary and 
some to spare—although I make no 
fetish or boast of a house in a state of 
constant perfection. 

There is little time for back-fence 
gossip, and none for bridge. But I 
try to keep Mondays all free for a good 
old scrubbing out, for washing clothes, 
or baking. The rest of the week the 
house must do with a straightening 
and brushing up between 6 and 8 
o'clock in the morning. 


[ls TAKEN DICTATION ‘with Sonny 
untying my shoestrings on the 


floor; and time out while the man 


thought up what he wanted to say 
while I turned fried chicken in the 
skillet. I’ve typed a line and wiped 
Sonny’s nose, typed another and un- 
buttoned him. Sometimes I have to 
leave a page half-finished in the type- 


writer for an hour—or until Sonny’s 
nap time. But nobody's holding a stop 
watch on me, and the finished work 
is guaranteed perfect, paid for by the 
job—not by the hour. Only I care 
whether it’s done at one sitting or in 
jetks—and I don’t care how long it 








tne 
“He gave himself up!” 





takes, for my promises are made on an 
ample-time basis. 

Yes, I’m a part of the outside world 
and a cloistered housewife to boot. The 
money helps in many ways, but the 
biggest advantage is in the fine state 
of my morale. I’m no _ household 
drudge with fixations. There’s no time 
for a neurosis to catch up with me. 

But don’t try all this if you haven't 
a husband who can see your point of 
view—that a woman who is a wife and 
mother first, but who refuses to be in- 
grown with a dustpan, a ladle and 
Sonny’s rompers as sole objects in the 
foreground of her horizon, can often 
be happier working part time for pay 
at home. 

My husband’s wife is a secretary. 
He’s been known to come home for 
lunch, sit on her desk (his dining room 
table, but we had fun eating lunch in 
the kitchen), and swing his feet 
while he flirted with her. He isn’t 
jealous, and the neighbors don’t raise 
an eyebrow over the visiting bosses. 
You see, my neighbors are my custo- 
mers, or else comrades-in-work, and 
there’s mutual pride and respect in our 
work together. My life and my letters 
are fun! 





Miribling Work COLORING PHOTOS 


Peecinating hobby and vocation 
at home by average man a9 bp 
a cong is ts astistically inclined. Work full 
time. Modern method brings out sataral, life-like 
ile learning. 


colors. Many have earned whi 
FREE BOOK: eg tet ~ hd he 


1315 Ss. Smichigen.Ave.. Dept.206B .chicazo. 5, ul. 
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Mat Craft... 
Inexpensive 


Hobby 


H. K. Stolze 


pas YOU HAVE wanted to try 
leather craft and tooling but 
found it a bit expensive. Why don’t 
you try mat craft? It is just as fas- 
cinating, far more applicable and not 
at all a costly hobby. It may earn you 
money. 

You will need a piece of window 
glass about a foot square, a small 
sponge of any type, a sheet of carbon 
paper, a medium grade pencil, and a 
small supply of printer's mat paper. 
The tooling is done with an orange 
manicure stick obtainable at any drug 
coufiter. Water colors, enamel or lac- 
quer are optional but will give your 
products a professional quality. 


H™: HOW: Cut a piece of mat 
paper to desired size. Moisten 
it with your sponge. Place it on the 
glass. Now transfer your drawing or 
design or picture to the mat paper by 
using the carbon paper and pencil in 
the usual manner. Remove paper and 
carbon. Using your orange stick, you 
will find it a simple matter to tool the 
moist mat. And the indentations will 
stay! When the mat is dry, the design 
or picture can be decorated in colors. 
An old pair of shears may be used 
for necessary trimming. 

You can make: plaques, book-ends, 
waste baskets, novelty vases, jewel 
boxes, box covers and many other ar- 
ticles. It’s fun. Try mat craft soon! 


NOVELTIES 


EASY TO MAKE 
Profitable to Sell! 


Become a manufacturer of 
Novelties! Enjoy continuous 
business filling orders from 
chain stores, gift shops, etc. 
Regular orders amounting to 
thousands of dollars come from 
these t A 

easy to get into. You need no 
experience. Make merchandise 
that has sold steadily and pro- 
fitably for years. Now, the de- 
mand for it is amazingly 
increasing. Gives you oppo 
tunity to enjoy splendid busi. 
ness right now. 


START YOUR OWN 
THRIVING BUSINESS 
ON LITTLE MONEY 


Successful manufacturer shows you how. Start in 
garage, basement etc. No machinery needed, no 
priority on materials. You make large 
Surprisingly easy and quick to learn. a nit 
doesn’t matter what your age may be 

kind of work you have previously “one, you' an "ind 
this a business made to order for you. 

write at once for FREE full particulars? 


PLASTEX PRODUCTS 


711 Laguna St., San Francisco (18), Calif. 
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HAM HOBBYING GOES 
PATRIOTIC 


Oo" OF THE BIGGEST pieces of 
hobbyist news in recent months 
concerns radio hams, whose valuable 
services are being enlisted by no less 
an organization than the United Na- 
tions. Specifically, 100,000 amateur 
radio operators, through the medium 
of the International Amateur Radio 
Union, are going to spread informa- 
tion about the activities of the United 
Nations to 37 nations. This points up 
the fact that hobbying can be a truly 
constructive, inspiring, and worthwhile 
activity. 

This excellent world affairs ham 
plan, which has the blessing of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
is expected to be of benefit to both 
ham hobbyists and the United Na- 
tions. To quote George W. Bailey, 
president of the I. A. R. U., “Instead 
of talking about the weather while 
they are operating, the amateurs will 
be able to discuss important United 
Nations events and activities. And the 
United Nations itself gets a wider 
dissemination of information and up- 
to-the-minute reports on the reception 
of its broadcasts.” 





GOVERNMENT TREASURE CHEST 


AS YOU WELL KNOW by now, the 
Federal agencies in Washington 
are a veritable treasure chest of hobby- 
ist information. In case you want to 
contact any of these agencies on your 
own for booklets or other information, 
you'll value the free publication en- 
titled, Information and Publication 
Offices of Federal Departments and 
Agencies. The latest issue of this book- 


Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 







How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 





let, which is dated January 1947, tells 
you precisely the person and address 
to contact in each division of each 
government agency if you want to re- 
quest either general information or 
specific booklets. ADDRESS: Division 
of Public Inquiries, Office of Govern- 
ment Reports, 1400 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW, Washington 25, D. C. 





STAMPS HAVE A BIRTHDAY 


S EVERY PHILATELIST knows, the 
first official American stamp was 
born exactly 100 years ago this month 
on July 1, 1847 — a stamp which 
had to be cut with a pair of scissors 
from a solid rectangular sheet of 
gummed stamps. Used in England for 
the first time just seven years earlier, 
this type of stamp provided a means 
of keeping count on postal sales. Up 
until that time, postal employees had 
merely scratched the word “paid” on 
envelopes to indicate that postage had 
been collected. However, the use of 
stamps did not become compulsory 
until 9 years later — 1856 — nor 
were they perforated until 1857. The 
year 1893 was another highlight in 
stamp history, with the first commem- 
orative stamps — the Columbian series 
— being issued in honor of the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair. 


Many of the 19 billion stamps sold 
during 1946 were bought by Amer- 
ica’s 12 million philatelists. In fact, 
you and your fellow stamp hobbyists 
are so numerous that the Post Office 
has established a special philatelic 
agency to serve you. However, because 
of the shortage of clerical help, the 
philatelic agency cannot keep up with 
your orders, and is usually faced with 
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a sizable backlog. The *P. A. is so 
jammed that it has been compelled 


to withdraw the regular series of 


postage stamps so as to be able to fill 
orders for commemoratives. 

One final stamp fact concerns in- 
come tax deductions. Although you 
have long since paid your income tax 
for 1946, you are no doubt keeping 
tabs on current income and expendi- 
tures towards that time when you must 
pay your 1947 tax. In this connection, 
you may want to note down the buy- 
ing and selling prices of any stamps 
purchased during this year. For, al- 
though your stamp collection may not 
be a trade or business, you probably col- 
lect stamps for profit. And the tax 
courts have recently held that a loss 
“incurred in any transaction entered 
into for profit” is deductible. This tax 
fact also holds true for book collectors, 
picture buyers, etc. Of course, in all tax 
deductions, the Treasury requires the 
strictest accounting in your records as 
proof. 





BUSINESS CENSUS SOUGHT 


C HAS BEEN EIGHT long years since 
a thorough business census of man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, etc., 
has been taken. Small business ventur- 
ers such as yourself, who can use this 
type of information to help increase 
their profits, have been bombarding 
Capitol Hill with mail. A bill author- 
izing a business census for 1948 may 
very well get pushed through before 
Congress adjourns this summer. 


HUNTERS HIT A NEW HIGH 


HE NEWS IS OUT. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service reports that the 
number of hunters increased by 20 per 
cent during the last fiscal year. Thus, 
for every 5 hunters who roamed the 








FOR YOUR DOLL HOUSE 
_ @ This exquisite miniature 
- Colonial Mirror. 2%” high. 
Antique gold finish frame 
with unbreakable spherical 
' mirror... Complete with 
_ attachment for hanging to 
- wall, Send only 35c in coin. 


| The wee-VUE Co., Dept. M 
— Box 123, Brighton Station, 
ROCHESTER 10, N.Y 














kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). No C.O.D. orders. 


HOUSE OF GIFTS 





MAKE SEA SHELL JEWELRY AT HOME 


No tools or experience necessary. Work right on your kitchen table. Complete home 
instruction course, beautifully photographed, shows you how to make 75 designs of Earrings, 
Pins, Sprays, Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Necklaces, Bracelets; also cand 
wall plaques, candle sticks, etc. Explains fully simple home methods of dyeing, pearlizing, 
golding, glow-in-dark processes. Illustrates 55 kinds of sea shells and fish scales. Lists hun- 
dreds of raw materials at wholesale prices. Complete course only $1.00 postpaid. Beginner's 


Box 4550-B30 
“Largest Shellcraft Supply House in U. S.” 


dishes, ash trays, 


Coral Gables, Fia. 
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woods in the past, there are now 6. 
The state of South Dakota took in the 
most money from the hunting hobby 
during the same period, but Michigan 
sold the most licenses, with Penn- 
sylvania running a close second. In- 
diana was the only state which did not 
report‘an increase in the sale of hunt- 
ing licenses, and they’re proud of it! 
For you see, the grand state of Indiana 
thoughtfully issued free licenses to its 
war veterans. 


GOLDEN VACATION TIDE 


T EN BILLION DOLLARS is a heap of 
money. And some of it can be 
yours. For the vacation boom is on, 
with 10 billion dollars expected to be 
spent during the 1947 season. That's 
a record figure, indeed, for only 6 
billion dollars were spent on vacations 
in 1939, and 3 billion in 1943. What 
ingenious scheme will you use to rake 
in part of that pot of gold, in return 
for which you will offer vacationists 
fun in some form? Will it be a road- 
side stand of hand-made souvenirs? 
Or picturesque sketches of your locale? 
Or perhaps tempting jars of the special 
delicacy for which your section of the 
country is famous? As an enterprising 
hobbyist, here is your chance to earn 
a profit and to be of service to the 20 
million cars and 60 million people 
that are taking to the highways this 
sunny summer season. 








MORE MUSIC, LESS TROUBLE 
HONOGRAPH RECORD manufac- 
turers are planning to put out a 
record 1/100 of an inch thin, which 
will enable the regular record-changing 
machine to play a complete opera sev- 
etal hours in length without manual 
manipulation of any kind, once the 
phonograph has been started. 





FUR AND TAXES 


C HAS BEEN SUCH a long time since 
the government has published a 
booklet about rabbits that bunny 
hobbyists will want to send for the 
latest. Palpating Domestic Rabbits to 
Determine Pregnancy (L 245) is the 
long-handled title of a simple, easy-to- 
read, 4-page, illustrated booklet which 
tells how to size up a bunny’s condi- 
tion merely by touch or feel. AD- 
DRESS: Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

As you may know by this time, 
Congress recently gave a long-needed 
boost to the income earned by fur 
farmers and hobbyists. Much con- 
cerned by the obvious decline in the 


fur industry, it passed a law that re- 
moved high war-time excise taxes on 
low-value fur-trimmed garments, an 
example of which might be a rabbit- 
trimmed coat. 





A FORTUNE OF FACTS 


B® fener EVERY profit-minded 
hobbyist, no matter what his 
field, will want to write for the book- 
let entitled, Census Publications. It 
lists the names of booklets put out by 
the Census Bureau—booklets which 
contain a fortune of facts about every 
conceivable hobby. Thus, some of the 
titles listed in Census Publications 
under the category, “Business” are: 
Book Stores, Jewelry Stores, Photo- 
graphic Supply and Camera Stores, 
Sporting Goods Stores, Gift Novelty 
and Souvenir Shops, etc. All of these 
pamphlets contain precious statistics 
about hobby-businesses, thus giving 
you an idea of the competition and 
buyers market you must cope with if 
you try to turn your hobby into a 
profitable business. ADDRESS: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. 





RARE NEWS OF RARE BOOKS 


| Ree see J. ROSENWALD, famed rare 
book collector, recently presented 
to the Library of Congress, Doctrina 
Christiana, the first book printed in the 
Philippine Islands five centuries ago, 
as well as the book entitled, The 
Ordinances of the Dominican Order of 
the Philippines, printed in 1604. Pub- 
lished many years before the first book 
rolled off American presses, Doctrina 
Christiana, translated as The Teach- 
ings of Christianity, has been sought 
by book collectors since its disappear- 
ance in 1593, at which time it was 
sent to King Phillip II of Spain. 

Now browned and brittled with age, 
the pages are made from mulberry 
leaves, which were printed with wood 
blocks upon which the text was hand- 
carved in reverse, page by page. Pre- 
pared by Dominican Fathers as a hand- 
book for missionaries in converting 
the natives, the Doctrina contains basic 
prayers written in Spanish and Taga- 
log, the native Philippine language. 
The book has been placed on exhibit 
in the Congressional Library, and Dr. 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, 
has ordered 2,500 facsimiles published 
for distribution to libraries throughout 
the world, which should give you an 
opportunity at least to get a look at a 
copy of this really rare book. 
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MODEL EXPANSION 


= MODEL INDUSTRY Association, 
a trade-organization with offices 
in the nation’s capital, announces that 
several new model-sized products are 
now available to the nation’s hobbyists 
—namely, radar control for model 
planes, Diesel railroad engines and 
streamlined coaches, jet-propelled rac- 
ing cars that hit over 100 mph. 





NO OTHER LIKE IT 


The land-clearing and all-round machine you have 
been waiting for. Furnished with post hole digger 
and sickle bar attaclments if desired. Eliminates 


‘actory-to-user prices. 


OTTAWA MFG.CO., 1-788 Wainut, Ottawa, Kans. 











Stamped Apron. . . 
. . . . With Floss 





Pretty embroidery designs 

(662M stamped on soft, pure white 

Linene to make a novelty party 

apron. With or without bib, 

complete directions for cutting, embroidery 

color suggestions. PLUS 6 skeins of 

high-quality Lily embroidery floss: 1 yellow, 
1 blue, 1 pink, 1 black and 2 green. 

CGN ee, $1.00 each 


Send your order to: Profitable Hob- 
bies, Needlework Department, 2401 
Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri. 
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Raising Worms 
With Pedigrees 


(Continued from Page 23) 


the earthworm industry—if it can be 
dignified as such—is still very much 
in its infancy. But the markets are 
growing and spreading. Already ma- 
ture worms and egg capsules have been 
sold in practically every state in Amer- 
ica as well as in many foreign coun- 
tries. As long ago as 1939 Dr. Oliver 
received one order for over a million 
capsules from an English firm. Current 
domestic prices range from $5 for 500 
breeders to $6 per thousand in quantity 
lots, and from $2 for 200 capsules to 
$5,000 for a million. 

Raising worms is not particularly 
complicated and it doesn’t involve a 
great deal of work, once the project is 
under way, as Mrs. O’Brien’s experience 
clearly shows. Before her Soilution 
capsules arrived, she had constructed 
several culture beds. These, of course, 
may be boxes of almost any size, but 
recommended dimensions for com- 
mercial purposes are three feet wide, 
two feet deep, and six feet long. Such 
a bed will house up to 50,000 earth- 
worms when filled with about 27 cubic 
feet of soil—or preferably a prepared 
compost consisting of one part soil, one 
part manure and one part peat moss. 


The soil should be kept moistened— 
not flooded—and for the best results 
the beds should be kept at a proper 
temperature. Mrs. O’Brien started out 
with three beds of native worms, gath- 
ered by neighborhood children, and 
one bed of Soilution. Since these were 
kept outdoors, the soil, of course, froze 
during the first winter, and by spring 
not a worm could be found in the first 
three beds. But the Soilution box was 
teaming with both mature and baby 
worms, as well as with capsules. How- 
ever, if you live in a cold climate, it’s 
advisable to place the beds indoors dur- 
ing the winter months, even though the 
Soilution is hardier than ordinary 
species. 


HE CULTURE BEDS, of course, must 
be kept supplied with food, but 
worms are not fussy eaters. A varied 
diet is suggested, drawn from such 
things as leaves, straw, weeds, cotton- 
seed, linseed, alfalfa, coffee grounds, 
nuts and shells. The way all this ma- 
terial disappears is quite amazing. 
“We fill pits with leaves, weeds and 
things of that sort,’ Mrs. O’Brien says, 
“and you'd be surprised—in a few 
months there isn’t a leaf to be seen, 





The worms turn it all into good, rich, 
black dirt.” 


When the worms are about two or 
three months old, they are ready for 
work in the garden or on the farm. Mrs. 
O’Brien employs neighbors and their 
children to take the worms from the 
beds, and to pack them -with soil and 
peat moss, in cartons holding from half 
a pint to a gallon. The same is done 
with the capsules which require a 
three-weeks’ incubation period before 
the infant worms emerge and are ready 
for work. 


In addition to farmers, orchardists, 
nurserymen and home gardeners, there 
are at least three other potential and 
promising groups of customers: poul- 
trymen who, it is claimed, can cut the 
cost of egg production in half by sub- 
stituting live worms for the “dead” 
packaged preparations, and at the same 
time eliminate most of the unpleasant 
hen-house odors ( worms keep the place 
clean); fish hatcheries, whose normal 
feed supplies—grain and meat by- 
products—have been largely appro- 
priated by the expanding pet food in- 
dustry; and fishermen who find Soilu- 
tion worms livelier bait than the or- 
dinary garden variety. 


OW, SEVEN YEARS after her hum- 

ble start, Mrs. O’Brien has a stock- 
pile of millions of worms and capsules, 
and a world-wide mailing list (she only 
recently received an inquiry from Bel- 
gium.) With her ex-GI son, Frank, 
now assuming many of the details of 
the business, she is devoting much of 
her time to developing further her ex- 
perimental beds. Her present project is 
crossing the Soilution worm with the 
night crawler. For there is no reason to 
believe that the Soilution is the final 
answer, and it is just possible that one 
of these days an even better hybrid 
will be ready to serve agriculture and 
horticulture. And in a world where the 
productivity of every square foot of 
soil is becoming increasingly important, 
Mrs. O’Brien may become the Burbank 
of the worm family. 


If you’re one of those pessimistic 
souls who beliéve life doesn’t offer the 
opportunities it did back in grand- 
father’s day, here perhaps is a brand 


new, unsuspected frontier right in your 


own backyard. And any veteran, es- 
pecially any handicapped veteran, who 
wishes to do a little exploring along 
these lines and possibly get in on the 
ground floor of a new business, can 
count on plenty of help and friendly 
advice from Mrs, O’Brien, for she has 
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a soft spot in her heart for all ex-Gl’s, 
as well as limitless sympathy for those 
who may be handicapped (she suffers 
from arthritis herself.) 


For, as she explains it, the hobby— 
and it’s best to launch it as a hobby— 
can be started with a very small invest- 
ment and a little spare time in anyone's 
backyard, garage, basement or porch. 
But even though it’s an enterprise with 
profit possibilities, and even though it 
doesn’t require too large an investment 
or too much labor, you’d better make 
sure you know your worms before you 
step off the deep end. There’s a bit to 
learn. 


So maybe we'd better stop looking 
down our respective noses at this lowly, 
wiggling animal, and hand out some 
of the credit long due it. And even if 
we don’t contemplate breeding worms 
as either a hobby or business, perhaps 
we might do well to take this little 
fellow into consideration when we plan 
a garden. And if some fine morning we 
see an early bird catching one of our 
worms, let’s remember that it’s not 
so much that the bird is early as it is 
that the worm is late. He will just be 
on his way home after a little over-time 
work on our petunias and avocados and 
tomato plants. 

But don’t worry too much about 
friend worm, even though he does work 
long hours and even though he is 
practically helpless against his many 
enemies. Government experts estimate 
that there are probably 100,000 worms 
for every human being in America. 
Therefore, the chances are that there 
always will be more late worms than 
early birds to catch them—especially 
with people like Mrs. O’Brien contin- 
ually raising more pedigreed stock. 
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Mushroom Magnaie 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Those bugs knew every crook of 
those furnace tunnels and flues,” laughs 
Rogers. But he couldn’t give up mush- 
rooms now. He was fascinated by their 
temperament and challenged by the 
sour bugs. 

Between converting the 90-foot con- 
crete house into a home and forecasting 
Ozark weather, he and Mac tore down 
the kiln, dug farther into the hillside, 
and built a real mushroom cellar. The 
bricks were everywhere, sand was in 
the creek, and a few bags of cement 
finished the cellar, 30 by 40 feet, 
nuzzled into the hill, and about half 
underground. Mac raised truck gardens 
that summer so they didn’t get around 
to mushrooms until fall. 


OME SEPTEMBER, ROGERS installed 
a small wood-burning furnace to 
keep temperatures at 45 to 60 and 
again planted spawn, this time in beds 
6 by 8 feet on racks about waist high. 
The mushrooms popped through as 
they do in spring in the swamplands. 
He was soon snowed under. He and 
Mac and the family volunteers could 
not pick them fast enough. He hadn’t 
expected this. They sent mushrooms 
in to the university fruit store refriger- 
ators and the proprietor shipped them 
in cardboard boxes to St. Louis where 
hotel chefs cried for more. That first 
winter the cellar yielded $1,250. 

“In the heart of the depression, that 
looked like a gold mine,” Rogers 
chuckles. “And the St. Louis hotels 
taught me a lot about packing and 
grading mushrooms.” 


Because they loved Moon Valley and 
because Rogers wanted to get closer 
to his hobby, the Rogers family moved 
to the long, concrete structure, now 
a California style ranch house. Work- 
ing on weekends, Rogers had built a 
seven-foot stone fireplace, and spanned 
the ceilings with dark oak beams. 
Where mushrooms had started, he had 
built a modern kitchen with bar for 
quick meals, open to the wide dining 
room. Mrs. Rogers went to work on 
draperies and slip covers and son Ennis 
helped with the flagstone patio outside. 
This was home. And the -mushrooms 
were just around the curve by the creek. 


6 es HOBBY WAS becoming a busi- 
ness so fast that Rogers’ son-in- 
law, Vaughn Hill, came to help. One 
hired man was no longer enough. 
Rogers had learned most of his en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of mushrooms 


through trial and error. 

“The one word for mushroom hobby- 
ists to remember,” says Rogers, who 
retired only two years ago from meteor- 
ology, “is constancy. Mushrooms must 
have constant and even teriperature, 
preferably at 54 degrees, constant light 
moisture, and constant darkness, be- 
cause sunlight dries the earth topping 
on the beds.” 


Rogers admits he really retired after 
30 years because he wanted to devote 
more time to “gadgets” for better 
mushroom growing. He worked out 
a composting machine about four years 
ago because stable bedding is not thor- 
oughly mixed. Now the machine mixes 
manure and wheat straw with an exact- 
ness which cannot be reached by pitch- 
forks. The compost is then saturated 
with water and allowed to stand for a 
month’s fermentation. During this 
composting period temperatures rise 
to 130 to 200 degrees. The object is to 
keep the heat at about 130 to 150 as 
higher temperatures allow. weed mold 
to take over. During the month, the 
manure is turned three times to equal- 
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ize temperature. Water is added each 
time. The mixture must remain neutral 
to slightly acid, never alkaline. At the 
end of this month of careful process- 
ing, the compost is dropped through 
the roof of the cellar into beds, which 
now stand in seven tiers from floor 
to roof. The top six tiers are turned 
back and the bottom beds filled first. 
Then the second beds are put in place 
and filled and so on to the top. 


= AS THE hobby was reaching 
commercial proportions, the war 
nipped their plans as Ennis Rogers and 
Vaughn Hill got into uniforms. The 
mushrooms were kept going by Mr. 
and Mrs. Rogers and Vaughn's wife, 
but on a smaller scale. 

“Mushrooms were discovered as a 
wonderful substitute for meat during 
the war,” Rogers points out, “They are 
very. high in protein.” 

When both men returned last year, 
‘Rogers presented them with the cellar 
and at the same time retired from the 
weather bureau so he could “be around 


more. 


Ennis Rogers examines the composting machine which he and his father 
worked out from pieces of farm machinery. Manure and wheat straw are prop- 
erly mixed and moistened for a “sweating out’? period. The building in the 
background is a poultry house used now for mushroom cellars. 
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Now in their first peacetime year, 
the two specialist farmers have the 
cellar on a business footing and have 
expanded to an additional 10,000 
square feet at the Missouri Poultry 
farm. From September to May, every 
square foot produces about one and 
one-half pounds of “agaricus campes- 
tris,” only mushroom, of 1,000 edible 
varieties, produced on a large com- 
mercial scale. Mushrooms average 50 
cents a pound now. 


HE SPREADING CELLARS ate cool 

dark expanses of beds. As you 
pass down corridor after corridor peer- 
ing at the gleaming miniature um- 
brellas, you begin to sense the vigilant 
care that went into that mushroom 
sauce on your steak. 

“This cellar is 54 degrees now,” ex- 
plains Ennis as he waves a bulb on an 
extension cord over some small ‘but- 
tons. A temperature change upward 
would ruin the entire crop. 

“Even a draft would wither them,” 
adds Hill. “They are not only sensitive 
to every change, but the average plant 
lives only eight days. Sometime during 
those eight days, according to the size 
wanted, the mushrooms must be picked 
by hand and packed in cartons for 
shipping.” 

After each “break” of mushrooms 
is picked, the beds must be trashed to 
remove all stems-as the compost, mois- 
ture, and temperature will make any 
foreign matter mold. 

“Even a cigaret butt will grow a 
fungus in here,” laughs Ennis. 

The next break is ready for market 
in four or five days and breaks con- 
tinue at this interval until the end of 
the five or six month season. Each 
break is a little less abundant, until 
finally the beds are producing a mere 
handful at a time. 


OGERS AND HILL used about 300 
tons of bedding from Stephens 
College stables last year. They solved 
the greatest problem of would-be 
mushroom growers by being located 
near large stables. When the crop runs 
out at the end of the season, the men 
empty the beds onto a moving track 
which in turn dumps the compost and 
‘soil into an elevator. Back it goes to 
Stephens, as good as new, to fertilize 
the rosebushes. 

“What do I do?” repeats petite Mrs. 
Hill, perched high on a stool packing 
white caps in windowed cartons. On 
the boxes are how-to-cook suggestions. 
“I see that the mushrooms get shipped.” 
“Too many people undercook them,” 





she insists. “All you need is salt, pepper, 
butter, and 35 to 40 minutes,” The 
Rogers family all like mushrooms, 
especially those dipped in batter and 
fried in deep fat. 


Rogers scratches his head and re- 
calls all the advice he has given mush- 
room hobbyists for the last ten years. 
“Anyone can grow a few mushrooms,” 
he says. “They are fun because there 
is so much to be learned about them 
yet. The mushroom grower has some- 
thing new all the time.” 

A corner of a basement which is 
fairly damp and dark will lend itself 
to this hobby. Mushrooms will grow 
successfully in a temperature ranging 
from 45 to 65 degrees, although 55 
to 60 is a better average. A bed, small 
enough to permit the grower to reach 
the center, is*sufficient. Five to ten 
bushels of horse manure mixed with 
clean wheat straw and a bottle of 
spawn are enough for 35 to 40 square 
feet of bed space. The manure and 
straw do not have to be composted if 
they have been kept moist. There is 
no odor after the mixture ferments, 
so it is adaptable for basement culture. 


“erie MUSHROOMS are larger, 
heavier, and hardier than the 
white variety. They are preferred by 
many amateur growers. The moldy- 
looking spawn is planted in inch-deep 
trenches in the compost and allowed 
to grow throughout for two weeks, and 
then cased in with one inch of good 
garden soil on top. This earth is kept 
moist by very fine sprinklings about 
twice a week. The water must never 
be applied with pressure or allowed 
to run on the casing. In another three 
weeks the pinheads of the first break 
come through. Then they are gathered 
at the size wanted. 

The hobbyist, says Rogers, should be 
warned agaist poor spawn, tempera- 
ture fluctuations, and incorrect mois- 
ture. If he watches these requirements, 
he begins to get a kick out of mush- 
rooming. 

“Mushrooming is like marriage,” 
says Rogers philosophically. “No one 
can tell you how to make it work. You 
just have to find out for yourself, and 
like marriage, it can become a full- 
time business that is fun.” 





Improves Handwriting 
In 3 Hours 





AMAZING DISCOVERY! Corrects poor 
ship in few days—Big improvement in 3 
No failures. Now it’s fun to become an expert 
penman. Complete Outline Free. Write, OZMENT, 
The Inventor, 74, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Vases That Hold 


Memories 


(Continued from Page 40) 


turtle my husband gave me before we 
were married. 

By way of giving added sparkle | 
worked in a great many discarded 
rhinestones from my wedding dress, 
also some bugle beads, some lined seed 
beads, and odds and ends of other 
beads from old strands. My vase had 
a great deal of gold and silver with 
the two metals nicely distributed to 
give sparkle and light and catch the 
eye. 


HEN YOUR VASE Is finished at 
last, you hold it to the light to 
enjoy its beauty and quickly decide it 
is a work of art. Clean up your refuse 
and don’t throw things away, for you 
will need them. Put your vase to dry 
and cure, which will require some 
time, perhaps days or weeks, depend- 
ing on climate and weather. Don’t dry 
it in extreme heat as compound doesn't 
take kindly to heat and may crack. 

Look it over with the eye of a critic 
and correct mistakes before it dries. 
When dry, brush gently to take off 
dust and if you wish, you may use clear 
shellac to give added luster, although 
this is not essential. 

A very large keepsake vase has a 
sizable monetary value, but the initial 
outlay is scarcely worth mentioning, 
yet it will add a touch of rare beauty 
and great distinction to any living 
room. 








EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


PLASTERCRAFTER © 


JAYHAWK 
PRODUCTS 





FOR PLEASURE... FOR PROFIT 


An Ideal Hobby 
A Good Business of Your Own 
A Fine Craft for Schools, Camps, etc. 
Ready made Rubber Molds (only 25c to $1.00) 
Liquid Rubber (Mate your own molds at cost of only a few cents each) 
Professional Statuary and 

Stone Plasters (made in Blue Rapids) 
Kits for Beginners —~ 
Complete “Plastercraft” 
Instructions Free 


BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Blue Rapids, Kansas 





WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 


We have Important Masonic books 
for Blue Lodge, Chapter, Com- 
mandery, Scottish Rite and Shrine. 
OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE 
WORLD OVER 
Send for free catalog of books and 
rituals for Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, Knights of Columbus, etc. 


EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P. O. Box 796, AJ 
Chicago 90, Ill. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 
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Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 5) 
the hobby into a full-time occupation 
and convert the vocation into an avoca- 
tion? You wouldn’t have chosen the 
hobby in the first place if you hadn’t 
liked it—and life can be very pleasant 
if you’re doing what you really like to 
do—all the time, instead of part time.” 





A AND September are transi- 
tion months, in that during them 
most of us are still spending much of 
our spare time out of doors, but our 
thoughts are turning to the cooler 
months ahead. Next month we'll try 
to reflect that in the contents of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES. Maria Morav- 
sky, for example, will tell you of her 
indoor hobby of making miniature 
gardens, the kind that will add cheer 
to your home all winter. September 
usually brings an end to Harvey Han- 
sen’s frog catching activities, but all 
summer long he has a lot of fun in 
the sun, chasing the creatures. He finds 
it profitable too. He reports on his 
hobby next month, as does Clay Perry, 
one of the nation’s foremost spelunkers. 


What’s a spelunker? You'll find out 
next month. Of course we'll have a 
first rate doll story, and twenty or so 
other hobby articles and features. 


Uaioe nO Sear 





be Faw 


Until further notice PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
from a man published in this depart- 
ment and $1 for each letter from a 
woman. 











Sirs: 

Enclosed is a money order in amount 
of $3 for a year’s subscription to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 

You already have my name on file, 
as we took advantage of your trial 
subscription offer and became so in- 
terested and fascinated by the many 
and diversified articles on the various 
crafts, that we feel it rates four stars 
on the reading list for the whole family 
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and there is a scramble to get to it first 
at the post office. 

As a direct result of reading your 
magazine we have become enthusiastic 
in raising and breeding canaries as our 
own hobby and are hoping it will be 
successful as well as profitable. At any 
rate it has been a lot of fun so far 
and we are today writing for one of 
the canary magazines advertised in 
your “Hitching Post.” 

I am looking forward eagerly to the 
next issue. 

Mrs. John G. Whelan 
Brentwood, Long Island 
New York 





Sirs: 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to tell you how much I like your maga- 
zine. It is so refreshingly different. 
How could anyone find life dull when 
each month we are presented with so 
many new ideas for things to make 
and ways of earning a little extra cash? 
Many thanks to you and best wishes 
for your continued success. 

Mrs. Noreen McNulty 
Pontiac, Michigan 
(Continued on Page 61) 











FOR HANDWEAVERS — 


Loose Leaf Binder 








A WEAVERS’ 
NOTEBOOK 


Every Handweaver Needs One 








LILY MILLS COMPANY 
Dept. 0, SHELBY, N. C. 


MAKERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 
COTTON YARNS FOR HANDWEAVERS 


3 Ring, 10” x 13” sheet size 
HEAVY CLOTH COVER, PRINTED AS ILLUSTRATED 


Price $300 ani ones 
HOW YOU CAN MAKE 
Your Own Handweaving Equipment 


A complete set of working drawings and direc- 
tions for making a loom, and all other equipment- 
for warping, beaming and winding. Authentic 
and practical—prepared by an instructor in both 
handicrafts and weaving. Printed on.10” x 13” 
sheets—punched to fit Weavers’ Notebook. Sold 
separately for 50c or with Notebook for $3.50 
postpaid—check or money order. 


FREE Material Included 


With each purchase of the WEAVERS’ NOTEBOOK 
are included: 

1. 6 Blank Draft Sheets 10” x 13’size. 

2. Weaving Techniques. 

3. Warping the Hand Loom by Howard C. Ford. 

4. Drawing In and Tying In the Hand Loom. 

5. Yarn Chart for Selection of Proper Materials 

by Osma Gallinger. 

A total of 15 sheets, 30 pages, of valuable material 
and data with which to start the Notebook. At intervals 
Lily Mills will send out additional information of inter- 
est to the purchasers of the Weavers’ Notebook. 
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58 
Bottle Broker 


(Continued from Page 45) 


appraisal. There is still need for fur- 
ther books on the subject of early 
American lore and there are also many 
advertising agencies and concerns 
which desire information. 

2. Be absolutely honest. If ever 
there was an activity wherein honesty 
pays it’s in the business of trading or 
selling objects of antiquity. A deceived 
buyer expands his disappointment and 
a resistance is built up which will 
harm not only your reputation but 
that of others in the same field. 

3. Give consideration to turnover. 
The trouble with many antique dealers 
is that they set a price, become stub- 
born, hold the article indefinitely. As 
an illustration, I saw a bottle priced 
at $35 in an antique shop. I offered 
$20 and was refused. Since then I 
have found and bought three of the 
same type of bottles and resold them 
profitably for $15 each, whereas the 
$35 one still is on the shelf. It may 
be fully worth the price asked, but in 
the turnover new sources of sales and of 
satisfaction are established; new in- 
terest aroused and capital put into 
active work. 


- ADDITION TO my profits from the 
sale of bottles, I have picked up 
$500 to date from magazine articles 
written about antique bottles for var- 
ious trade papers. A trade paper for 
the carbonating bottle industry wanted 
an article on the historical background 
of early American spring water con- 


Here are some of the famous bitters 
character botiles, which are eagerly 
sought after by collectors. All of these 
bottles were cast between 1860 and 


1890. 


tainers. Druggists’ magazines were very 
much interested in human interest 
stories about the old Bitters bottles 
and proprietaries. The perfume trade 
became quite excited over century old 
cologne bottles in their unbelievable 
shapes. An advertising agency com- 
missioned an article for the house 
organ of a client. Boys’ magazines 
wanted adventure articles on the sub- 
ject. 

I am now considering the brokering 
of flasks from owners to collectors, 
especially the many professional med- 
ical men who haven't the time to 
search these out but who are very 
much interested. And I haven’t touched 
the commercial possibilities for insti- 
tutional display. The mammoth barber 
shop in the Radio City building in 
New York features an exhibit of shav- 
ing accessories; an insurance company 
a collection of old fire extinguisher 
bottles; others marine paintings and 
clocks. There may be several who. will 
want a human interest display of old 
bottles. 

The hobby of collecting old and odd 
bottles was -and still is fun — but 
the business of selling these odd an- 
tiquities is twice the fun. 





Colorful — Captivating 





) HANKY DOLLS 


A Unique Collectors’ Item! 
Here’s an intriguing new doll 
for your collection, Re 

little ‘‘Hanky Doll’’, cleve 
2) erly fashioned from three 
-’ full size ladies’ handker- 
chiefs, She stands a full 
12 in. high, has an_ador- 
able hand- painted face 
and is dressed with hat 
and matching accesso- 
ries, Each doll is hand- 
. —* individually 
‘ gy? boxed. -adainty little 

3 feminine are th at will eg 

ture your heart Immediately. Be first to aod **Hanky 

te your collection. They’re grand gift items 


‘ORDER YOUR HANKY DOLL L TODAY! 


Only $1.25 h or th fe 4 ( paid). Send cas! 
Ps order or check es cam K.* A a a not en motished 


FORBEES, 330 S. Dearborn “St, Rm. 1531, Chicago 4, Ill 

















PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





A Graphic Hobby 


F RED CaRLTON, a_ business 
man of Rome, Georgia, has 
a hobby which he believes is 
unique. He collects and studies 
all types of graphs. He derives 
as much pure enjoyment from 
poring over these statistical 
charts as many other people get 
from collecting old coins and 
rare stamps. 

“It’s not only a good deal of 
fun,” he says, “but it’s an edu- 
cation in itself. ‘The whole eco- 
nomic history of the country 
lies in graphs. And,” he adds 
with a twinkle in his eye, “it’s 
good business too. Studying 
graphs pays dividends. I man- 
age to keep a step in front of 
competition because I have 
learned to anticipate trends and 
buyer tendencies.” 

So even if Carlton’s hobby of 
collecting graphs does seem a 
little on the dusty side, it has 
paid off for him both in en- 
joyment and increased business 
success. Frank Rose. 











“MR.” AND “MRS.” 


GOLD EMBOSSED KEY CASES 


A unique gift item—two genuine Calf- 
skin Key Cases—gold embossed—one 
for "Mr." and one for "Mrs." An-un- 
usual and practical gift item everyone 
can use and appreciate. 

THE PAIR 


$1.00 Postpaid 
No C.O.D.'s Please 


THE GIFT HOUSE 
408 Law Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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For Your Collection 


METEORITE) 


Rare, valuable, genu- 
ine, METEORITE from 
Arizona’s famous meteor crater. Makes important addi- 
tion to any collection. Mounted on card containing com- 
plete description. Ready to mail! 
Given with Order for Sample Copy of 
Newest Geology Magazine 
Features the scientific and human inter- 
est side of geology. Absorbing articles, 
photos, maps, etc. Most complete infor- 
mation about sources of minerals, fos- 
siis and supplies. Invaluable to stu- 
dents, teachers, collectors, hobbyists, 
gem cutters. Used in Geology Dept. of 
leading universities. Monthly. 
WRITE for Sample Copy. Get FREE 
Meteorite. Send name and only 25c for 
packing and mailing. Supply limited. 


ORDER YOURS TODAY! 
The Earth Science Digest, Box 57-H, Qmaha 3, Nebr. 








NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


Hobbyists, increase the enjoyment you get 
from your hobby and make it profitable as 
well by writing interesting articles about it. 
Many magazine editors are buying short fea- 
tures and “fillers” from new writers. Our 
EARN AS YOU LEARN lessons will prepare 
you to meet their requirements. Experience 
unnecessary. Price is reasonable and service 
unexcelled. Details and sample lesson free on 
request. Use a postcard. No obligation. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-N South 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


King of the 
Speed Boatmen 


(Continued from Page 29) 


| all the latest developments. Friends 


and neighbors are in and out all day 
long. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect 
of the whole thing is that you can’t 
always tell to whom the Hills’ hobby 
belongs. The whole neighborhood 
seems to have adopted it. Everyone 
has suggestions to offer about how 
the boat should be built or how the 
next race should be run. Surprisingly 
enough Tommy often uses these ideas, 
but when the remarks become too 
pointed he'll stop work long enough to 
roar, “What d’ya mean? I beat ’em 
all in the last race, didn’t I?” 


GOLDEN HAMSTERS 


The delightful new wonder animals 
from Syria. Look like toy bears. 
Naturally tame. Everybody wants 
them. Thousands needed by labora- 
tories. Make money raising them; 
get started now. Send 10c for illus- 
trated literature, or send $5 for a 
pair of hamsters and literature. 


GULF HAMSTERY, 1528 BASIL ST., MOBILE, ALA. 















Book Collecting 
Miscellany 


(Continued from Page 47) 


a baseball, and the life of Diamond 
Jim Brady with a sparkling diamond 
clip on its cover. Others are: Moby 
Dick in whale skin; Hiawatha in 
fringed buckskin. The Art of Glass 
comes in colored fiberglass; the fa- 
mous Jungle Book by Kipling, covered 
with zebra skin, and’ All Quiet on the 
Western Front, bound with cloth from 
a German soldier’s uniform. These, of 
course, are all specially bound copies. 


History and tradition are not over- 
looked by those interested in bindings. 
A copy of Burns’ poems is bound with 
wooden covers made from the slats 
of the bed in which he died. A treatise 
on Shakespeare and Stratford-on-Avon 
has covers of oak boards made from 
a piece of timber of the church in 
England where he was baptised and is 
now buried. 


At least one copy of Mein Kampf is 
bound in skunk skin. 








- Sets That Provide All Year Round Entertainment 
For People Who Like To Make Their Qwn Things. 


THRILLING RADIO RECEPTION 
THE “EASY BUILT” 


Here Are Hobby Construction 





THRILLING RESULTS FROM 
DU PONT LUCITE 
_ PLASTIC KIT 


Plastic is the chemical magic from which 
the most modern and thrilling inventions 
of the future will be created. 

With the Du Pont Lucite Plastic Kit 
you will be able to make many new and 
exciting home appliances. You'll work 
with 16 prefabricated lucite pieces, jigs, 
fixtures, abrasive material, cellubond sol- 
vent and easy detailed drawings and in- 
structions. You can form these into arti- 
cles that will thrill your family and gain 
the admiration of your friends. You can 
build a smart letter holder, lovely nap- 
kin ring, cigarette box and towel rack. A 
kit will build a handsome picture frame, 


zipper pull, name plate and salt and pepper set. 

It’s great fun to work with plastics and it’s money saving too. Brighten 
your home and show off your knowledge of plastics by building interesting 
and useful appliances. The easy instructions in each Du Pont Lucite Plas- 
tic Kit insure successful and beautiful results. 














CRYSTAL RADIO CONSTRUCTION KIT #1 


Thrill to real radio reception. This kit offers loads of 


So don’t wait—everyone can be his own creative plastic worker. You'll 
be delighted with the gifts and practical household items that you can 
constructive pleasure and the application of practical create with this set. Send for your Du Pont Lucite Plastic Kit today! 
radio. Here is terrific fun for people who like to make Price Only $2.50 
their own things. The “Easy Built Radio” Crystal 2. .--——{—_—_-—_$—_—_$—$—$-—$— = — Si. 


Radio Construction Kit No. 1 is a natural for “‘build- i 
your-own” excitement. The Headphone and Band, Coil, } Bajwell Plastics, Dept. 95 Please send me the kit or kits 
255 Conklin Avenue I have checked below. If not 


Crystal and Special Parts are precisely made to fit the 
ready cut and drilled mounting base. satisfied | can return for full 
Hillside, New Jersey refund. 


Anyone can assemble this kit and make it work. 
Imaginatively packaged in 4 gay colors here is a kit } 
that excites everyone from 6 to 60. Thrill to your -=<—<<=—=—===<—=——-———--——~—; ( ) Du Pont Lucite Plas- 
ability to put this kit together. Feel the tingling ex- bk ny Oe See $2.50 
citement when you have built a radio that works—and ( ) Easy Built Crystal 
all it takes is a screw driver. No soldering—no elec- Radio Construction 
tricity. This kit is a thrilling delight to construct, a 1 3.98 
snap to build and a wonder to hear. () Sane “Built Crystal z 

a 


Only $3.98 Radio with Head- 


AC-DC “‘Easy Buiilt’’ phone Kit No. 1X _ 2.98 
Radio Construction ( ) AC-DC Easy Built 








“| TUBE KIT” 


“Easy Built’’ 
Battery Operated Radio 
“Easy Built’’ 


Crystal Radio with 
dph 





Headphone 
Construction Kit No. 2B Kit No. 1X For aaa 116 Volt Radio Construction 
$4.98 $2.98 Power Line i Mer Bo 7.98 
$7.98 ( ) “1 Tube Kit” Battery 





Operated Radio Con- 
struction Kit No. 2B 4.98 
( ) Plastics per sq. ft. Name 
color and amount desired. 
0 I enclose $_...-_..__._... in 
full payment. Send kits 


postpaid. 
0 Send C. O. D. for $_..._____- 


Plastic has a bright luminous quality that is pleas- 
ing to the eyes when used as parts of household items, 
jewelry, tools, furniture, etc. You can easily etch, 
carve and emboss upon plastics and work in many 
wonderous ways with this versatile material. Lacite 
and Plexiglas are materials that will send you on 
dozens of creative adventures in plastics. Lucite or 
Plexiglass (cut to your measure): 


ARE YOU A MEMBER OF THE 
“EASY BUILT RADIO ENGINEERS CLUB?” 
With every purchase of an ‘‘Easy Built Radio Set’’ you will re- 
ceive absolutely FREE a membership in the Easy Built Radio En- 
gineers Club. Without charge you will receive: 

















(Per square feet) (Clear (Colors) 
DI alias ik. eee $1.02 2 f i plus postage and C. 0. D. 
rae 130 3 beautiful membership pin with club insignia. fees. 
1.48 1.65 2. A Free Book on “Radio For Beginners,” 
Mes pao 3. A Free subscription to our bulletin, which publishes the latest bey 
3.40 3.75 developments on radio and electronics. The bulletin will also Address 
” y : have a question and answer column, to answer your questions 
%” thick .. 5.00 5.60 City & Zone 
Pf Gitkestg- tunes... av eee and publish your own ideas. Prizes will be given for any ideas 
8.00 
Colors: Red, blue, yellow, jade, gold, black, brown, published. State soceescegernerstengtnsorasets 
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“You Have Been 
Awarded—”’ 


(Continued from Page 21) 


AVING BEEN INFECTED by the 

hobby virus, Mrs. Harper be- 
came a worthy “junior partner” of the 
team. Even when she went for a short 
vacation in Topeka, Kansas, she won 
twenty-seven prizes of one dollar each 
there. 


Between them Mr. and Mrs. Harper 
keep the house pretty well. stocked 
with merchandise prizes. They hardly 
ever pay to see a movie. A local jingle 
contest provides them with theater 
tickets. Their winnings range from 
corsages, women’s blouses, skirts, gro- 
ceries, a year’s supply of soap to good 
negotiable checks. 

Someone in the family going to have 
a birthday? There are always record 
albums won by Mrs. Harper which 
answer the gift problem. 


HY ARE THEY consistent win- 
ners? 

“Beginners can win on luck,” Har- 
per will tell you, “but it helps to know 
the angles.” 

Here are some of his winning 
“angles”: 

“The first step to making contesting 
a profitable hobby is to be persistent,” 
Harper says. “I spend at least an hour 
each day on my hobby. I try to average 
one entry each day. Once the entry has 
been mailed a person must forget about 
it. Do not become discouraged if it 
does not become an immediate win- 
ner. Some agencies keep questions as 
long as one year before using them. 
One contestant received a big cash 
prize four years after sending in a 
question. 

“Originality is probably the most 
important. asset in contesting. I an- 
alyze a contest’s technique, try to get 
its ‘slant,’ and create something with 
an original approach. Once I find a 
technique that has clicked for me, I 
follow it and make it yield the maxi- 
mum results. 

“But a person must be alert to 
changes in judging slant. Sometimes 
one advertiser will change the type of 
questions used. For example, a certain 
program will favor current questions 
for a number of months. Then it may 
switch to a biographical or fact-type 
question. To keep check on the con- 
tests which interest me, in my case 
quiz programs, I take notes of the 
questions used from time to time and 
study them; then I notice the change 





in trend when it comes. 

“I also make notes of my ideas. A 
person may get an idea at odd times 
and in odd places. If the idea isn’t cap- 
tured, it may escape. I keep a notebook 
handy at all times. 

“Enthusiasm for the contest hobby 
is important. It shows up in all your 
entries.” 


HE HARPER’S FEEL there's more 

than just money profit from con- 
testing. First there’s the enjoyment and 
thrill that comes from doing something 
well. In the Harpers’ case it is a com- 
mon bond between them. They both 
enjoy it. Whereas Mrs. Harper once 
used to say, “Heaven help the wife of 
a hobby contestant,” or “It’s like pull- 
ing teeth to get my husband to take 
me to a movie,” today both agree doing 
research for a contest is good enter- 
tainment. Winning a good prize na- 
turally is the greatest fun. 

Of course, once in a while the ten- 
sion gets pretty high. Mrs. Harper 
has never written this to the Quiz 
Kids sponsors but the night her hus- 
band’s winning question was used on 
the program she was so excited she had 
to take an alka-seltzer. She had a hunch 
he was going to win, and when his 
question was used she prayed quietly, 
“Please miss it.” And miss it they did. 
That “win” brought a $200-radio. 


There’s also a great educational re- 
ward in the contest hobby. Although 
Harper had an average formal educa- 
tion, today he could probably put many 
a college graduate to shame in a wide 
field of knowledge. In doing research 
a man picks up a liberal education. 
Contesting also stimulates and exer- 
cises the imagination. A person learns 
to be constantly alert for new ideas. 
Then, too, the hobby is like a Bane. 
There is sheer enjoyment in it. One 
can’t imagine the Harpers being bored, 
or boring either. 

Finally, the contest hobby is a friend- 
maker. Both say, “We never had so 
many friends in our lives until we 
started this hobby.” In San Diego 
Mr. Harper was one of the organizers 
and the first president of the Contest 
Club. Last year he attended the Na- 
tional Contestant’s Association con- 
vention in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
where he met fellow hobbyists from 
all over the nation. 


Then, too, persons who read about 
the Harpers’ winnings or hear their 
name mentioned on radio programs 
write to them. They receive mail from 
all states. After winning the “Quiz 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Kids” contest, Harper received the 
oddest piece of mail. 

“Do you remember when as a child 
you used to sit on my knee...” one 
letter from Arkansas read. 

The Harpers were sorry this turned 
out to be a case of mistaken identity. 









How to Start 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Make Flexible Molds 
Composition Flooring 


NO EXPERIENCE—UNLIMITED 
MARKET 


Start your own business at home in your spare 
time. Tr d money-making opportunities for both 
men and women. 


FLEXIBLE MOLDS 


Make your own FLEXIBLE MOLDS. Cast novelties, 
statuary, desk sets, book ends etc. Hundreds of casts 
made from single mold. Large size mold costs but a 
ped — No experience necessary. Steady year-round 

emand. 


COMPOSITION FLOORING 


Make floors that last a lifetime with amazing 
COMPOSITION FLOORING! New discovery now en- 
ables you to lay artistic floors in beautiful patterns 
in most colors and shades. Can be laid over wood, 
concrete, brick, steel, etc. This composition flooring 
offers unlimited money-making possibilities. 


Free Catalog! 


For FREE information about these and many other 
profitable business opportunities, WRITE TODAY! 


BING PRODUCTS 
Dept. N5, 88 Broad Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 











4 »* Ft 
ERCRA 
LEATE ppLIES ser 


Numerous other Accessories for your 
complete leathercraft hobby. 


Free Catalog on Request 


Esther Leather Company 
145 St. Paul St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


a HOP 
OO ND 


| JACK OF ALL TRADES 
AND MASTER OF PLENTY 
Smooth, steady power at your finger- 
tips. Plug Handee in any AC or DC 
socket and you’re ready to grind, 
drill, polish, rout, carve, sand, saw, 
engrave on metal, wood, plastic, 
horn, glass, etc. Wt. 12 02. 
25,000 r.p.m. In steel case 
with 40 accessories, 
postpaid, $27.50. Han- 
dee only with 7 acces- 
sories, $20.50. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Order Now. Prompt 


Delivery 
FREE 52 Page Manual 
ee & Mfg 


ompany 
1101 Monroe St. 
Dept. ‘ 
Chicago 7, til. 
TOOL OF 
8001 USES 
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JULY, 1947 
Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 57) 


Sirs: 

I think the ideas that are presented 
in PROFITABLE HOBBIES are grand, but 
I do believe that we should caution 
folks that they are apt to lose much 
of the true value of hobbies if they 
start them with the profit motive hav- 
ing too prominent a place in their 
thinking. One must always remember 
that profit from a hobby should be 
merely a secondary reason for engag- 
ing therein. 

Lawrence C. Grace 
Veterans Hospital 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 





Sirs: 

Have you ever heard anyone say, “I 
wish I had something to do with my 
spare time?” 

I have, often, and because I enjoy 
my own spare time so much I've always 
wished I could help those people out 
in some way. I knew I had found a 
way after my first careful reading of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES in April. 

My father, who’s an invalid, got 
that April issue, and a business man 
who's retiring this summer, is going 
to get my May issue. 

I have other friends scheduled for 
future issues and I’m sure their reac- 
tions are going to be as favorable as 
mine was when I first read PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES. 

The next step in this little hobby 
campaign of mine is to give subscrip- 
tions of PROFITABLE HOBBIES as birth- 
day presents. 

And thank you for the enjoyable 
reading. 

Wright Derr Jackson 
Twin Lakes, Wisconsin 





His career of building roads led 
Paul B. Reinhold of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, to collecting miniature re- 
productions of carriages and wagons. 
His collection includes everything 
from the sturdy Conestoga wagons to 
splendid coronation coaches and Chi- 
nese rickshaws, including one 50-year- 
old rickshaw. which comes from Pei- 
ping, China, and is Reinhold’s prize. 





H. V. Prucha of Crete, Nebraska 
has giant animals on the front lawn 
of his home and they never run away. 
He has trimmed his cedar trees to 
resemble such creatures as a camel, 
elephant, giraffe, buffalo and pointer 


dog. 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER.. 
ccceee SPECIAL PRICES 


* * 
© GUARANTEED QUALITY 





* 
© POSTAGE PAID 


© ORDER DIRECT — SAVE MONEY THE EASY WAY 


ys 


ya 


Catalog No. 2HB235X9—-xie*' shee: 


print handkerchiefs. Solid border, colorfast red, blue, green and 


aqua designs. 
2HB235X9 postpaid 4 for 49c 


POSTAGE PAID 
Catalog No. 2HB217X9—4,: 45,.2,¢ 


gay prints in blue, green, yellow and rose. Finished with white 
bias trim. Tubfast percale. 


ener peteelé oo ea 69c each 
GUARANTEED QUALITY 
Catalog No. 2HB218X9—*<"".,_ <o'o"; 


luncheon cloth, about 38 x 38 inches square. In rose, blue and 
green. Firm, high-quality, 100% cotton. 


2HB218X9 postpaid 


ORDER DIRECT - BY MAlL 
Catalog No. 2HB401 X9—Ziere wing 


lighter. Thrives on wind. Silver finish. Shipped with complete 
instructions and Manufacturer’s Guarantee. 
2HB401X9 postpaid .-$2.50 each 


SAVE MONEY THE EASY WAY 











HOME BUYER'S STORES, 


14 East 24th Street 
Department PH-5 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


| accept your introductory offer. Please hurry and send postpaid the 
articles advertised in the quantities ordered below. If | am not com- 
pletely satisfied, | may return the merchandise within 5 days and my 
money will be promptly refunded. 


lam enclosing: $....00cj nice , full payment for my order. 
(Add 2% Sales Tax in Missouri) 

QHB2ZIOAS 225s... 4 for 49c AIBA PIP ick es 69c each 

aN cn... 89c each 2HB401X9 ..........--..-- $2.50 each 

oe Seioencreete Please send me your catalog listing. 

SUT | ROE CaS AES 5 RR Se Pete SAME in SARL c eR NiO etn eT PES mere veer ce 

Pinna ii Nhe hesinsi eisai sii allan ala cea i tage eet aal ala oiecciinelas 


(Include city zone, if any, and Rural Rt. Box Numbers) 


* 





Sewing for the Home 


By MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


Lick the high cost of decorating! Make your family 
budget go lots farther. Yes, you can save plenty and 
gain a really more beautiful decorated home by read- 
ing and’putting into practice the many “professional”’ 
tricks of home decorators found in SEWING FOR 
THE HOME by Mary Brooks Picken. 

As a guide and reference for home decorator’s, 
SEWING FOR THE HOME has few equals. It shows 
you how to make glass curtains, cottage curtains, 
draperies, slip covers, bedspreads, dressing-table 
skirts and more than a score of other, valuable addi- 
tions for your home. 





-SE see : 
forthe H OE 


SEWING FOR THE 
HOME is an infinite- 
ly valuable guide to 
better home decora- 
ting and easy, effici- 


- thal pictures, p 0) S T PAI D 


drawings and dia- 
grams. 212 pages of 
clear, easy-to-read 
facts to tell you how, 
what, when and 
where. 


HOME BUYER'S BOOK STORE 
Department PH-4 

14 East 24th Street 

Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Yes, please send me postpaid copies of 
SEWING FOR THE HOME. I enclose $ ___... ‘ 


(Add 2% Sales Tax in Missouri) 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


She Watches for 
Watch Keys 


RS. EUGENE R. SMITH of Winter 
Park Florida, may not have an 
unusual name, but she has a most 
unusual hobby. She collects watch keys, 
and her collection now numbers more 
than 1,200 of them. 

She started the collection more than 
a quarter of a century ago and, as she 
has traveled extensively, she has found 
keys all over the civilized world. In the 
collection is a key that belonged to 
Napoleon Bonaparte and another that 
was once the property of King George 
III. There is a tiny watch key built into 
a miniature music box. Some of the 
keys have been positively identified 
with persons of historic interest. Others 
have not been absolutely identified, so 
Mrs. Smith says, “We think that one 
once belonged to George Washington,” 

t “We have reason to believe that 
this ‘one may have belonged to the 
Grand Duke of Florence, a presen 
from Charles * 

The “tipsy key” is interesting. It 
belongs to a period when tipsy folk 
tried to wind their watches while in a 
befogged state of mind. The result 
was the breaking of the mechanism, so 
a London jeweler devised a tiny ratchet 
that prevented this. 

One key, the one which started the 
collection, is a large golden topaz, 
bought in an antique shop as a pend- 
ant. Mrs. Smith was puzzled over the 
tiny gold tube in the lower edge and 
later learned that she had a watch key 
from a period when the jeweled watch 
winder was the vogue. 

The entire period of the key wind- 
ing watch, from about 1550 to the end 
of the 1800's, is represented in the 
collection. 

E. W. Sudlow 





ATTENTION 
READERS 


Due to circumstances beyond 
our control, some few orders for 
books did not reach us and were 
returned to the senders. 


We sincerely regret that this 
occurred and that you have been 
inconvenienced. The difficulty 
has been straightened out and . 
we wish to urge you to re-order. 


Thank you. 


HOME BUYER’S STORES, 
Dept. PH-C 

14 East 24th St., 

Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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Heng ye wth HOBBY PRODUCTS 


In communicating with companies whose products are described on this page 
please mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


One-Pound Machine Shop 


O' INTEREST TO hobbyists and all 
workers of the basement bench is 
a set of six attachments developed es- 
pecially for the popular, portable Han- 
dee Tool. 

With the aid of these attachments, 
neither the novice nor the experienced 
craftsman needs to work by guess and 


by golly. All offhand carving, routing, 
shaping, etc., on any material, will be 
absolutely exact as to depth of cut and 
accuracy of line. All jobs turned out 
will have a tidy, professional look. 


The ‘six attachments comprise a 
set, virtually an entire machine shop 
that can be tucked away in a desk 
drawer. The whole unit weighs only a 
pound and is modestly priced. It’s put 
out by the Chicago Wheel & Mfg. 
Company of Chicago. 


Model Train Realism 


ATEST DEVELOPMENT for those who 

like their model. trains true to life 

is the new illuminated smoke gadget 
put out by the Lionel people. 

The smoke itself was an invention 

of last year. Sometimes it could be 





smelled, but most often it couldn’t be 
seen. Joseph L. Bonanno, chief engineer 
for the Lionel Corporation, has solved 
the problem by placing a light under 
the smokestack to shine on the smoke. 
The chemically devised. pellet is placed 
in the smokestack falling into a ridge 
on top of the bulb. Actually, the light 
serves a double purpose. It also melts 
the pellet which creates the smoke, 
and plenty of it. 


New Size Model Plane 
Rubber Tape 


WO NEW SIZES in “T-56,” cham- 
pionionship brown rubber tape fa- 
mous the world-over for its model air- 
plane contest victories, have been an- 
nounced by Polk’s Model Craft Hob- 
bies, 314 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


N. Y., and 235 South Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago 4, Ill. 

The new sizes are 3/32” wide by 
1/30” thick and 14” wide-by 1/30” 
thick. The rubber is wound on 1-pound 
rolls and the rolls of 3/32” rubber 
contain approximately 790 feet, while 
the 14” wide rubber tape (as it is 
known to the trade) rolls contain ap- 
proximately 296 feet. 

Many national contest winners and 
international record holding rubber 
powered models have been flown on 
T-56. Made by one of America’s lar- 
gest rubber concerns, years of experi- 
mental research went into the de- 
velopment of championship T-56. 

Also available is T-56 in the popular 


1/8” and 3/16” widths. There are 
approximately 592 feet on a 1-lb. spool 
of 1/8” by 1/30” T-56; approximately 
395 feet on a 1-lb. spool of 3/16” 
by 1/30” size. 


Scale Model Cruiser 


ESIGNED FROM actual manufac- 
turers’ blue prints, the new Du- 
mas 26” Chris Craft model kit offered 
by Dumas Products Co., 2222 Q-1 N. 
Farwell Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wiscon- 
sin, is made to authentic scale. Models 
can be used for display in dens, by 
Chris Craft owners or for motor 
powered sailing. Kit contains all neces- 
sary materials for construction includ- 
ing material for frame type hull, all 
parts printed ready to cut, twin cast 
propellers for display, blade, flag, clear 
plastic, varnish, copper shafting and 
brush. The model is built up and 
planked like an actual boat. Detailed 
Chris Craft Corp. plans of interior are 
also furnished. The kit complete re- 
tails for $4.50. Literature giving photos 
and complete description is available 
for veterans’ hospitals, hobby enthusi- 
asts, dealers, etc. Dumas plans to 
offer a similar model in Owen's 
Yachts soon. Harco “40” models ex- 
clusive with Dumas are available now. 
An accessory Marine Drive Kit for 
motor installations is also offered. It 
includes a 2-part universal joint, 14” 
steel propellor shaft, brass stuffing box, 
aluminum drilled strut, cast 2 blade 
brass propeller. It retails at $2.65 pre- 
paid. 
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Along the Hobby 
Book Shelf 


(Continued from Page 6) 


than introduce the subject of Diesels— 
it acquaints the reader with the history 
and development of the compression- 
ignition jobs, and leaves him with a 
better understanding of what to look 
for in current and future designs. 
One of the most interesting of the 
ten chapters is devoted to “Timing and 
Flight Limitation Devices.” One can- 
not help admiring the ingenious and 
practical way our foreign builders have 
met this problem. Model Diesels is 
worthy of a place of honor in every 
modeler’s library and will serve for 
years as a valuable reference handbook. 


Answers to Flag Quiz 
Appearing on Page 17 


No. 1—False. It is added on July 4 
following the date of ad- 
mision. 


Stamped Tea Towels 
a Soft — Absorbent 











Pure White, highly absorbent. 
Stamped with gay PUPPY. ‘ de- 


sens. Easy to embrol der; 


durable, long-lasting. Soft fin- 


ish with narrow red border. About 17x32 
inches, unhemmed. 


_ RARE sc: 3 for $1.00 


Send your order to: Profitable Hob- 
bies, Needlework Department, 2401 
Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri. 
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No. 2—True. It should be run to Diminutive Doll Family 
top of staff first, then low- i ‘ 
ered to half staff. When eet a 
taken down, it is first run to HESE LAPEL DOLLS sell for 98 
top and then lowered. cents at school fairs, church 
No. 3—True. The flag has had forty- bazaars and to friends, not only for 
eight stars since July 4, 1912, lapel use but also for doll collections, 
the Independence Day fol- I've given many of them away as gifts 
lowing the admission of the for Christmas and birthday presents, 
last two states, New Mexico They are fascinating to make, and each 
and Arizona. one leads to a new idea, so that I am 
No. 4—False. This is not a fact. The ser Bere tg to my collection of 
stars collectively represent Mature iriends. , 
the forty-eight aie a the I also have worked cca: little girl, 
Union a farmer, a Mexican peon, a cavalier, a 
Re ae OE ee ee eee clown, and a sailor boy in both blue 
Fait eal Bi aad ails aaa and white uniforms. The sailor boy is 
sabia especially cute, and he sells for a little 
is 62 Rees “Philadel i aa ae because he is so much more work 
Pea EA ‘es diene due to the embroidery of the eagle, the 
schools on June 14th 1393, stripes, the stars and the thirteen but- 
No. 7—False. It originated in Eng- '"S and laces. 
land in 1606. I have derived so much pleasure 
No. 8—False. Merchant ships fly two from these gay lite figures that Im 
flags, one on the foremast, Uf that no one could help enjoy 
the other on the stern mast. working with them. ; 
The one on the foremast Try ee FO ee happy little 
represents the port bound for. family. ois you'll love them as _ 
The one on the stern mast, ™uch as I do. 
the country the ship is from. 
No. 9—False. Our flag may be , 
washed and mended if torn. Answers to Quiz 
If in bad condition, so that On Page 48 
it discredits it’s owner, it 
; 1 Red-blooded 7 Red Square 
eR rt prefer- Whitechapel © White feather 
No. 10—False. Our flag, when hoisted 7 7 <9 8 — 
on a flag staff, is spoken of Whi es White ol 
as our National Emblem. BI “% ia BI aL ti 
Colors are national or regi- en wtenxs 
mental emblems, carried by 3 Red cap 9 Red letter 
foot troops when marching White House Whitewash 
or parading. The emblems Blue back Blue Grotto 
of the mounted organiza~ 4 Red-handed 10 Redwood 
tions are called standards. White Knight White lie 
Blueblood Blue Eagle 
5 Red herring 11 Red tape 
Answers to Crossword White cap White wing 
Puzzle on Page 41 Blue nose Blue boy 
- 6 Red Prince 12 Red Crescent 
PIA|S|S HB A/B/ A/S /E Bec IA White elephant White flag 
mo NT rararais Shoo Bluebeard Blue jacket 
A\FIT S{|LIE;E|K OJI;/LIE;O AITIE 
Ji\E;JE;R LIE|T OI ViO|T S|TIO\A 
RIKI EVAL BIE/S|E|T B/LIE|N|O 
mame ToN eee is mele INVENTORS 
s|T|RIE |WMEC |H|A|R|S Mc (O|A|S|TIE/D 
AlRIEISMMC HI DIE MMT IRIA|S|Hltitly Patent laws encourage the develop- 
title TIRIAINISIPIAIRIE INIT TIAIN ment of inventions. Our firm is 
olBlDIVIAIAITIE TIDE IAS MEPIAITIE| registered to practice before the U. 
Lielsisleinis sITIO\IAlT Mawitiniels|: S. Patent Office. Write for further 
i INIK CIHIAIRIT FIOIP particulars as to patent protection 
BILItINIDMMSILIAITIE FIUINIEIRIAIL and procedure and “Invention Rec- 
RIAINIGMMLIItIEIClEMMHIE|R sie [rie | ord” form at once. No obligation. 
AIN[T MBL |UINA[R IBC IAIN IN ARPS McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON: 
4 : ‘ . . 3 : . : é ; . ; ° : 3 Registered Patent Attorneys 
T pis claleimiy Mes Nie 266-F Victor Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 
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A S A READER Of PROFITABLE HOBBIES you might 
be interested in knowing the kind of company 
you are keeping. 

Recently, we conducted a survey by sending a ques- 
tionnaire to a representative cross-section of the sub- 
scription list. This was done so we could get better 
acquainted with you. We asked a lot of personal 
guestions, and invited brickbats as well as bouquets. 
An unusually high percentage gave us their fullest 
co-operation. We wish space permitted us to tell you 
all of the interesting comments made. Here are a few 
cold figures: 

In age subscribers range from eleven years on up. 
Two and four-tenths per cent are under 20 years old; 
5.8% are 21 to 35; 39.5% are 36 to 50; and 40.2% 
are over 50. So, regardless of your age, you are among 
hobby friends. Again, 45.4% live in cities; 32.5% 
in small towns; and 21.7% in rural or farm areas. 
Sixty-nine per cent of you own your own homes and 
61% own cars. 


yo HOBBY INTERESTS cover about everything 
imaginable. Most of you follow several interests 
and PROFITABLE HOBBIES is being read and used 
by the whole family in a majority of cases. It was 
truly inspiring to note the number of cases where 
the children in the family are finding interests and 
activities around home through the pages of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES. 

Forty-seven and one-half per cent follow their 
hobby for fun; 13.3% for profit; 24.6% for both; 
14.6% didn’t answer this part. 

Many who follow their hobby for fun made the 
comment that they would like to make a profit from 
it. Of those using their hobby for profit, 34.8% are 
selling to friends; 10.1% through advertising; 6.5% 
through department stores; 9.5% in small shops 
(many running the small shops in their own homes) ; 
2.5% merely said by mail; and 2.5% through gift 
shops. 

Fifty-nine and one-tenth per cent of PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES subscribers are seeking a hobby, and 13.7% 
say they have found a hobby through your magazine. 


Moc: FIGURES MAKE pretty dull reading. But the 
comments as to what readers would prefer and 
what they didn’t like were positively fascinating. In 
reply to the question, “Can you tell us any specific 
way in which we might change the magazine to suit 
you better?” the majority said they were highly de- 
lighted with it as it is. We are not naive enough 
to think we can please everyone, but we are now 
making plans to incorporate a number of ideas and 
suggestions which you advanced. You will find a 
“new products department,” for example, in this 
issue. Many people wanted to have detailed and 
specific directions on “how to make it.” Many suc- 
cessful hobbyists don’t care to give the person writ- 
ing the story too much confidential information. You 
have probably noticed in recent issues, however, we 
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have been giving more “how to” stories. In many 
cases we are covering the human interest aspects of 
the story of a successful hobbyist, then following it 
with plans and directions on how you may make 
similar items or materials. 


AR AND AWAY, the mcst of you wanted to learn 

ways and means of selling your items. Ted O'Leary, 
our editor, has some articles along this line being 
prepared to appear in early issues. 

In reading over the questionnaires I was happy 
to note the number who replied that they sold their 
services or products through the classified advertise- 
ments in PROFITABLE HOBBIES. One man, evi- 
dently running a gift exchange, said that he had 
bought as well as sold through PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES advertisements and had found his dealings highly 
satisfactory in both directions. One woman reported 
orders for $150 worth of her items, and requested 
that we hold up her advertising ‘until she caught up 
with her work. 

Did you read Constance Olson’s article in the June 
issue entitled, “Turning the Sequin’s Glitter to Gold”? 
Here is what Mrs. Olson wrote in a letter to us: “I 
feel that your magazine is something that I could 
not do without. A large percentage of the success 
that I described in the story you just accepted, should 
be attributed to your magazine. It pays to advertise 
in PROFITABLE HOBBIES. Orders from all parts 
of the United States have made my hobby more in- 
teresting and most profitable. I have received orders 
from gift shops as well as wholesale gift exchanges. 
As a result of the advertising in your magazine, my 
sequin jewelry kits have been used in Y. W. C. A. 
craft classes, military rehabilitation centers, as well 
as by shut-ins in hospitals.” Along with this Mrs. 
Olson sent her check for additional classified adver- 
tising. 


y YOU HAVE a well-made item, reasonably priced, 
there are many PROFITABLE HOBBIES readers 
looking for just what you have to offer. Many of 
them exchange articles and build up a stock of novel- 
ties, opening exchanges, and gift shops in their own 
homes. There is a big potential field right among 
your own fellow PROFITABLZ HOBBIES subscribers, 
for those of you who want to market your hobby 
products. So many of the people answering our ques- 
tionnaire said that they found the classified depart- 
ment one of the most interesting features in the mag- 
azine. Read the classified advertisements and then 
make up your mind to cash in on the profitable 
market they offer, if you are wishing to realize a 
profit, as well as pleasure, from your hobby. 
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LUNCHEON CLOTH AND NAPKINS—STAMPED 
Pretty Lily motif stamped on soft, pure-white Linene, 
ready for embroidery. Napkins, about 12 x 12 
cloth about 36 inches square, unhemmed. 

Set, 89c 

Six sets, $4.50 








VANITY AND DRESSER SET—FOUR PIECE 
Stamped on excellent, cotton huck toweling. Lovely 
Passion Flower motifs, ready for embroidery. Scarf 
about 9 x 30 inches; center vanity, about 7 x 10; 
sides about 7 x 9 inches. Pure white. 
2HB404X9 postpaid ie Set, 49c 
2HB405X9 postpaid Six sets, $2.49 





SEVEN BIBS—TWO TRAY CLOTHS 

Seven baby bibs. Stamped for embroidery on ab- 
sorbent, sturdy, firm muslin toweling. Bibs about 
8 x 10 inches, seven different designs. Tray cloths 
about 11 x 18 inches. Complete set, 7 bibs and 2 
tray cloths. White. 

2HB406X9 postpaid » 49c 
2HB407X9 postpaid 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


LADIES sc 
GET ART NEEDLEWORK WHOLESALE: 


OPPORTUNITY—RIGHT AT YOUR OWN DOOR © 
Everyone thrills at the very sight of really lovely © 


needlework. It’s 
gifts, the bazaar and for beautiful decoration 
of one’s own home. You'll find a big demand 


IN YOUR OWN 
COMMUNITY 


CASH 


the most popular thing for 


for these articles from those not as talented 4 


as you are with needle and thread. Sell | 

in your own community, through “Women’s | 
Exchange,” in 
your club groups. 
cesses—why not you? 


shops and stores or through > 
Others are making big suc- 
Start TODAY! 


SAVE-GET YOUR SUPPLIES WHOLESALE-SAVE 


Get these thrilling, clever designs all stamped or printed on high-quality materials. Stamped 


designs are ready to embroider. 


Save yourself many dollars. But please don’t delay— 


RUSH us your “wholesale” order today. You must act promptly—this offer is limited. 


ORDER IN QUANTITY 


CANNON 12 x 12 WASH CLOTHS 
White only, high-quality, nationally adver- 
tised wash cloths. Order by the dozen. 
2HB412X9 postpaid dozen, $1.49 





CANNON 20 x 40 BATH TOWELS 
White only, soft and fluffy, luxuriant, thirsty 
Cannon bath towels. Order by half-dozen lots. 
2HB413X9 postpaid six, $3.98 





HUCK GUEST TOWELS, 12 x 20 
Cotton, huck, Cannon Mills, about 12 x 20 
inches. Hemmed, order half-dozen and save. 
2HB414X9 postpaid six, $1.19 





HUCK GUEST TOWELS, 18 x 32 


Cannon Mills huck towels, about 18 x 32 
inches. Hemmed, white; order half-dozen. 
2HB415X9 postpaid six, $1.89 





LINEN HUCK TOWELS, 17 x 32 


High quality, pure linen huck towel, hem- 
med. About 17 x 32 inches. Order half- 
dozen lots. 

six, $3.29 


2HB416X9 postpaid 





PRINT SCARVES—FAST COLOR 


Designs in fast colors, pastels on light or 
vivid backgrounds. About 25 inches square. 
2HB417X9 Postpaid Six, $5.29 





FOUR KITTEN PANHOLDERS—STAMPED 
Stamped on durable muslin material—pure 
white, with floss for embroidery. Complete 
set of four with material for backing. Made 
up size, about 6 x 7 inches. : 
2HB408X9 postpaid 
2HB409X9 postpaid 


Set, 4% 
Six sets, $2. y 
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MATCHED FELT PANHOLDERS—PAIR- 


Colenial Girls in Bonnets, colorful 
holder set. Stamped on high-quality 
about 6 x 7 inches. Embroidery floss 
cluded. 


2HB410X9 postpaid Se 
2HB411X9 postpaid 


50 FIFTY BEST 50 


HIGHEST QUALITY HOT IRON 
TRANSFERS 


Finest designs for your prettiest needlework. 
Embroidery, crochet, quilt designs, afghan, — 
dainty dickey, tea apron and panholders. © 
All in one grand money-saving collection! 
Tea towels, pillow slips and quilting motifs — 
50 designs—only a penny a piece. : 
2HB653X9 postpaid per package, 50c 
2HB653X9-A One dozen pkgs., $5.00 


felt, 


t, 
$2.49 


SATISFACTION POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 


Every article fully guaranteed. You must be satisfied. If you are not completely satisfied, 
return your order within 10 days from date of receipt and your money will be promptly — 


refunded. 


HOME BUYER'S STORES, Department PH- 
14 East 24th St, Kansas City 16, Missour 








